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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE latest and best news of the week is that Flight-Com- 
mander Hewlett is safe and well. Friday's papers 
announce that the gallant officer was picked up bya Dutch 
trawler and has been taken to Holland. Huppily the con- 
ditions under which he was rescued do not require his intern- 
ment, and his country will therefore again have the use 
of his services—and very valuable services they are. Flight- 
Commander Hewlett’s loss was the only shadow on the 
Cuxhaven raid, and since that has passed away we may now 
enjoy this remarkable triumph of naval daring, naval skill, 
aud naval intelligence without a scintilla of regret. 


The news from the western theatre of the war has during 
the week been chiefly concerned with accounts of Christmas in 
the trenches, and with the strange and touching scenes of 
fraternization which took place between the combatants, 
Pedants may object to these expressions of goodwill and 
friendliness in the circumstances, but for ourselves we see 
not merely no harm but good in them. Men fight just as 
sternly and as bravely though they are willing to shake the 


compatible with the remembrance of the terrible crimes 
against humanity and the chivalries and decencies of combat 
committed in Belgiam and in France by the German Army. 
For the men responsible for these hideous and calculated mis- 
deeds were not the men in the trenches, but the combatant 
bureaucrats who gave orders such as those for the military 
execution of Louvain and the shooting of hostages, women, 
children, and civilian prisoners. We can well understand 
the objection to shaking members of the German General 
Staff by the hand, but there is no objection to an honest hand- 
shake with the vast majority of the German privates and 
German officers in the trenches. They are only doing their 
duty in fighting us, and a brave man’s hand will not be soiled 
but honoured by saluting a foe whose courage he has proved 
so well. 


Though Christmas has coloured the news from the 
front, there has been a good deal of activity all along 
the line from the Swiss to the Dutch frontiers. Not much 
progress counted in mileage can be claimed, but such as 
there has been is wholly in favour of the Allies. On 
their extreme left the Belgians carried out a remarkable 
feat of arms in the capture to the north-east of Nieuport of 
the village of St. Georges. At the other end of the line— 
namely, in Upper Aleace—the French have taken, or at any 
rate half taken, the village of Steinbach. In the rest of the 
line there have been a good many small actions and a number 
of trenches taken, but nothing that requires special mention. 





“In the eastern theatre of the war the news is distinctly 
good. The German attack in the centre, in front of 


Warsaw, appears to have spent itself, and the Russians are 
gradually making their position on the Bzura stronger. It 
seems, indeed, most unlikely that the Germans, whatever else 
they may do, will now manage to get through to Warsaw. 
The Times correspondent with the Russian forces, telegraph- 
ing to Friday’s paper, states indeed his firm belief that the 
German advance will not be resumed on the old lines, but that 
a new strategic plan will be formulated. That is exactly what 
we should expect. The German principle of attack is to 
hammer furiously on a door with every military weapon 
available. The moment, however, that they find that 
the door not only withstands their attack, but appears 
likely to continue to withstand it, they waste no more time 
upon it, but rush headlong to another, in hopes that it 
may prove less obdurate. Violent activity is their watch- 
word. There is, of course, a good deal to be said for this 
plan, but, like so many other things, it may be overdone and 
result in a fruitless waste of energy. For example, smother- 
ing your enemy with artillery fire is in the abstract very good 
policy, but those who practise it may easily find, as the 
Germans are finding, that even the hugest stores of shell are 
exhaustible, and that Krupps’ best guns can be worn out 
without adequate results. 


In the southern extremity of the Russian line—that is, on 
the other side of the Carpathians—the Russians seem to be 
doing exceedingly well, judging not merely from their own 
accounts, but from German admissions. Thursday’s papers 
contained one of those curious pieces of frank pessimism 
which occasionally crop up in the “German wireless.” 
Though the terms are vague, the message to which we allude 
practically informs the world that the Austrians have had a 
severe setback in the region we have indicated. We can only 
guess that the reason for this eccentric frankness is the desire 
of the Berlin authorities that the German people should pre- 
pare themselves for a disappointment, Take it as a whole, 
the New Year opens favourably for the Allies in all theatres 
of the war, by land and sea and air. No doubt in all three 
elements we shall have ups and downs, but the tendency, we 
venture to say, will be steadily in the right direction. If we 
may be allowed the metaphor, there was good “late autumn 
sowing” for the Allies, and when the spring comes the results 
of their husbandry will be visible. By next August it is 
quite possible that we may be beginning to reap some not 
inconsiderable part of the harvest. 


Christmas Day all over the world was a good day for us and 
our allies, On that day Walfisch Bay, the small British coast 
colony in the centre of German South-West Africa, which 
was taken early in the war by our enemies, was reoccupied 
without opposition or loss by the King’s South African troops. 
How they got there is not stated, but it must have been by 
sea. We are not going to count our chickens before they are 
hatched, but it is, we think, safe to say that after the war 
Walfisch Bay is likely to play a very considerable part in the 
future development of South Africa. 


The New Year's List of Honours is not very exciting. 
On the other hand, there is little to criticize. Lord Derby 
and Lord Chesterfield are made Knights of the Garter and 
Lord Lovat a Knight of the Thistle. Lord Aberdeen becomes 
a Marquis and Lord St. Aldwyn, who has been rendering great 
help to the Treasury of late, gets an earldom, an honour which 
is well deserved by this representative of an old and distin. 
guished West of England family. There are no better public 
servants than our political squires, and Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach is a typical representative of this particular class. 
Among the Knights we see with no small satisfaction the 
name of Mr, Henry Newbolt. Sir Henry Newbolt knows how to 
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join a simple and sincere patriotic utterance with a fine vein 
of English scholarship. His verse stirs the heart of the plain 
man, und yet is essentially distinguished. No record of 
gallant deeds is with him ever spoilt either by a pedantic 
scholarship, by a false quantity, by a slipshod phrase, 
by a vulgar metaphor, or by that over-emphasis which 
is the patriotic poet’s chief pitfall. Another well-deserved 
knighthood is that conferred on Mr. Arthur Chapman, the 
Chairman of the Surrey County Council. Few men have 
given more unpaid hours to public services than he has. 


Friday’s papers contain the announcement that the King 
has created a new decoration for distinguished service in the 
field, entitled the Military Cross. Commissioned officers not 
above the rank of Captain and Warrant officers are eligible to 
receive it. We are not in favour of the multiplication of 
Orders, but when the numbers of our fighting men have been 
so enormously increased, as they have been, we do not doubt 
that it was necessary also to enlarge the field of decoration. 
Even as it is, there will be a large number of officers and men 
ox whom we shall be obliged to say, in Emerson’s noble words: 
“For the press of knights not every brow can receive the 
laurel.” 


We have dealt at length elsewhere with certain matters of 
principle involved in the controversy between the American 
and British Governments as regards interference with neutral 
commerce. Here we may notice the text of the Note (not 
published in the English Press till Friday), which takes the 
form of a statement as to the serious condition of American 
foreign trade, “resulting from the frequent seizures and 
detentions of American cargoes destined to neutral European 
porte.” The American Ambassador is instructed to assure 
the British Government that the protest is made “in the 
most friendly spirit.” On the whole, the tone of the Note 
sustains this amicable aspiration. It is free from the language 
of menace—except, perhaps, for one somewhat ambiguous 
paragraph, und even here the intention is clearly not really 
hostile. The object is to show firmness, not to threaten. 


The concluding paragraph of the Note is as follows :— 


“In conclusion it should be impressed on His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that the present condition of American trade with the 
neutral European countries is such that if it does not improve it 
may arouse a feeling contrary to that which has so long existed 
between the American and British ples. Already it is becom- 
ing more and more the subject of public criticism and complaint. 
There is an increasing belief, doubtless not entirely unjustified, 
that the present British policy towards American trade is respon- 
sible for the depression in certain industries which depend upon 
European markets. The attention of the British Government is 
called to this possible result of their present policy to show how 
widespread is the effect upon the industrial life of the United 
States and to emphasize the importance of removing the cause of 
complaint.” 


The passage just quoted, if rendered from diplomatic into 
colloquial language, would, we venture to say, run as follows: 
“Surely you must see what a mess your interference with our 


trade is getting us into with our commercial people. We 
quite realize that you’ve got to fight the Germans with the 
gloves off, but you can’t want to see American opinion ranged 
against you because you have half ruined a large section of 
our people. Do be reasonable, and enable us to give some 
sort of answer to the traders who are calling us all the names 
under the sun because, as they say, we are cringing to Britain 
and not standing up for our own people, and are allowing an 
arrogant belligerent to deprive them of their legitimate com- 
mercial profits, &c., &c. Hit Germany as hard as you like, 
provided you don’t injure us at the same time.” 


The Foreign Office will no doubt reply in good Foreign 
Office jargon to the American Note, but we shall be greatly 
surprised if Sir Edward Grey’s answer when translated into 
common speech does not run somewhat on the following lines : 
“We fully understand your difficulties, and we desire to do, 
and mean to do, everything we can to make it easier for your 
traders—provided only that we do not at the same time 
weaken our hold on Germany. Even to please the United 
States we are not going to relax in the slightest degree our 
efforts to conquer Germany. You must make your people 
anderstand that we are fighting for our very existence 
as a free nation, and that we cannot let copper into 
Germany—for that is the crux—-merely because to forbid its 





entry under neutral aliases deprives very powerful American 
business people of what they regard as ‘a legitimate 
profit’ of thirty per cent. above normal ante-bellum profits. 
We do not blame them for grumbling at being deprived of 
that profit, nor do we wonder at the general malaise felt in the 
American commercial world as a whole. Though not as terrible 
as our own trouble was in the cotton famine of the ‘sixties,’ 
the depression in the United States must be very upsetting. 
Americans must remember, however, that in the last resort 
their commercial interests, like ours, are centred in a short 
war, and the only chance of ending the war quickly rests in 
the defeat of Germany. But though we cannot yield one 
hair’s-breadth on essentials, we are more than willing to dis- 
cuss in the most friendly spirit every possible suggestion for 
mitigating the barsbness, or apparent harshness, of our naval 
action. Our only reservation is that we cannot deprive our- 
selves of the advantages of the command of the sea because 
American exporters are fretful.” 


Before we leave the subject of the American Note we must 
call attention to the following passage in an article in the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, quoied in Friday’s Times. It 
needs no comment of any kind :— 

“The real injury to American commerce was inflicted, in the 
first place, by the Treasury Department when it ordered that 
manifests were not to be made public until thirty days after the 
vessel had sailed. Mr. micAdoo conceived the brilliant idea that 
it was unfair for British agents to discover the shipment of 
contraband cargoes. Unfair to whom? Such cargoes in 
international law are transported at owner's risk. Did 
the Secretary to the propose to make the 
Government a er in the enterprise of selling contra- 
band? Did he regard it as unfair to Germany if Great Britain 
by her control of the sea was able to seize them? Is this the 
Administration version of neutrality? Unfairness was shown to 
American shippers whose goods were not liable to seizure. Great 
Britain had made it perfectly plain that she wished to interfere 
with American commerce as little as possible. Mr. McAdoo made 
interference inevitable. Shipping interests objected to his order 
atthe time. It was one that never should have been issned. Now 
that its inevitable consequences have been revealed it is idle for 
the President to befog the issue by an attack on the British 
Government.” 


We are glad to be able to announce that the subscriptions 
to the Fund which the Spectator is raising to belp the Home 
Guards movement have reached the sum of £1,820 lls. As the 
Christmas holidays are the worst possible time for raising 
subscriptions we ought not, we suppose, to feel disappointed 
with the umount. At the same time, we are bound to point 
out that the need of the Central Fund is very great. The 
Central Association of Volunteer Training Corps, to give the 
body its full name—‘* Home Guards” is, of course, merely 
shorthand for this somewhat cumbrous title—is, at the bidding 
of the War Office, doing admirable work in seeing to it that 
the defence corps which are springing up like mushrooms 
throughout the country sball give the nation good value, 
and that the splendid enthusiasm and patriotic self- 
sacrifice which inspire them sball not run to waste. To 
prevent this it is essential that every corps should be affiliated 
to the Central Association. But such affiliation is bound to 
mean a very great deal of expense for the supervising body. 
Unfortunately also supervision is not the kind of work which 
attracts public help. Hundreds of men will give to the 
Blankshire or Blanktown Home Guards or Town Guards, or 
whatever the title may be, while only one will think of the 
needs of the Central Association. How and where to send 
subscriptions to our Fund—.e., for the Central Association of 
Volunteer Training Corps—is explained on p. 18. 


The first German aeroplanes which have visited us since 
the beginning of the war appeared on Thursday and Friday 
of last week. On Thursday week, about eleven o’clock in the 
morning, an aeroplane circled over Dover and dropped a 
bomb, which fell in a garden and did very little damage. 
British aircraft started up from the ground in pursuit, but 
the German aercplane disappeared in the mist over the sea, 
after having been visible for only a few seconds. The aero- 
plane of Friday week appeared near Sheerness, about 12.30 p.m., 
flying very high—as German airmen generally do—from east 
to west. The machine was of the Albatross type, and flew 
up the river as far as Erith. Both going and returning it ran 
the gauntlet of the anti-aircraft guns. Several British aero- 
planes also went up in pursuit, one trying directly to overtake 
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the Albatross, while others attempted to outflank it. The fog, 
however, was in the German's favour, as well as the great 
height which he had already reached, and he succeeded in 
escaping to sea after crossing the Essex marshes below 
Southend. 


The Central News correspondent at Nairobi, writing on 
December 4th, points out how extraordinarily unprepared for 
war British East Africa was in the first days of August. The 
King’s African Rifles were in Jubaland, and had to be 
hurriedly recalled. There was only one British post on the 
Anglo-German border, and this was in charge of a District 
Commissioner with one Goanese clerk and twenty-five native 
soldiers, As the correspondent says, it is surprising that the 
Germans, with a native force controlled by Europeans of 
more than double the strength of the King’s African Rifles 
in British East Africa and Uganda, anda great superiority 
in guns, did not take advantage of their opportunity and 
wreck the Uganda Railway, destroy the telegraph, and occupy 
Voi and Mombasa, thus cutting off the two Protectorates from 
outside help. Every Colonist in British East Africa and 
Uganda volunteered, and we sincerely bope that the campaign, 
which was unfortunate at the beginning, though it might have 
been more unfortunate, will now prosper. 


The Times of Tuesday contained a very useful summary of 
the measures taken by Sir Reginald Wingate to ensure the 
loyalty of the Sudan. They were measures of remarkable 
wisdom and energy. He took the Sudanese into his confidence- 
He called together their chiefs and officers at Khartum, and 
explained to them how Turkey might be drawn into the war, 
and pointed out that it would be absurd to regard Turkey’s 
action as constituting a Holy War. The aim of Germany was 
to use Turkey for her own glorification. If the Sudanese 
were misled, they would strike no blow for their faith, since 
the war gave them no such opportunity, while they would 
stand the risk of being handed over once more to the rapacity 
and oppression of Turkey. Sir Reginald Wingate also visited 
the chief towns and explained matters to the people. When 
Turkey became a belligerent the Sudanese were in no danger 
of being rushed into the war on a false scent and in a frenzy 
of surprise and excitement. Even the late Mahdi’s son pro- 
claimed his loyalty and his appreciation of the kindly rule of 
the British, and the Foreign Office has published other fine 
and touching tributes from Moslem notables. We congratu- 
late Sir Reginald Wingate. We find ourselves in some 
respects wishing that we were Sudanese and could be treated 
as he treated them. 


The Times of Wednesday surveyed the cost of necessaries, 
which, as the Board of Agriculture points out, is not more 
than ten to twelve per cent. higher than usual. The rise of 
prices is not greater than is caused by the failure of crops in 
exceptional years, and is chiefly due to the increased rates of 
transport. Game, fowls, ducks, and grapes are cheaper than 
before the war. Milk, in most places, costs no more. The 
rise in the price of bread is due to dearer transport, since there 
are supplies of wheat for four months in the country. No 
maximum prices for groceries and meat have been fixed by 
the Board of Trade for more than ten weeks. Dealings in 
these things are normal. Tea, fish, and eggs have shown the 
greatest rise. Tea of course is weighted with the new tax; 
eggs are with difficulty brought from Russia, which is our 
principal source of supply ; and the bulk of the fishing industry 
of the East Coast has had to be transferred to the West. 


A communication from a Hungarian in London, printed 
in Friday’s issue of the Morning Post, insists very strongly 
upon the deep hatred felt by the Magyars for every- 
thing German, and states once more that the rift in 
the Dual Monarchy is a very real one. The Magyars, he 
says, “are trying to find a way to a free national exist- 
ence.” He proceeds to paint a lurid picture of Magyar 
disillusionment in regard to the Hapsburg and Teutonic 
elements in the Dual Monarchy. One must not forget, 
he says, that “Hungary as a nation stands to gain 
nothing and lose much by this war.” That, of course, is 
supremely true, but we are bound to point out to the 
Hungarians that, unless they make their choice very 
quickly and cut themselves adrift from Austria, they 
are certain to share in the ruin that is falling upon that 








unhappy Empire. Meanwhile the Hungarians may rest 
assured that the British people have always had a warm 
corner in their hearts for them. It is true that the intolerant 
turn which was given in recent years to Hungarian policy as 
regards the Slavs to some extent estranged the best opinion 
here. If, however, the Hungarians can only make up their 
minds to drop the unholy alliance they have made with the 
Teutons of the Empire to bully and persecute the Slavs, there 
is no reason why British sympathy for the Hungarians 
should not revive and bear fruit. The Hungarians must 
remember, however, that the sands are rapidly running out, 
and that if anything is to be done to save Hungary nota 
moment is to be lost. The Morning Post correspondent points 
out that a German victory would now be almost as appalling 
a disaster for Hungary as the defeat of the Dual Monarchy. 
Hungarians are beginning to understand what a victory of 
German Kultur would mean for them. 


The French Government have issued some remarkable 
figures showing the percentage of wounded men who have 
recovered, or are recovering, and are, or will be, fit again 
for service. The figures are taken up to December Ist :— 
Wounded, but fit for almost immediate return 


to the front ... ove eee ove ee 54°50 per cent, 
Wounded, and on leave os eco eee oo 2450 5 
Wounded, and still in hospital 1740 


Permanently disabled and unfit for further service 146 =C*«< 
Wounded, and died from wounds i 348 2 
The enormous proportion of complete recoveries testifies to 
the “humaneness” of the modern bullet and to the great 
skill of the surgeons. But there is another point. It is 
obvious that in a long war the majority of wounded men will 
return to the front. When we speak of the casualties of an 
army we must remember that it would be quite misleading to 
deduct them bodily from the fighting strength of that army. 
Casualties nowadays are chiefly temporary casualties. 


The rules under which the Stock Exchange will be reopened 
on January 4th have been issued by the Treasury and the 
Stock Exchange Committee. The object of the restrictions 
is to prevent the forced realization of securities and opera- 
tions for depressing prices, and to close the market entirely 
to the enemy. All transactions must be for cash, and must 
be officially recorded. No member will be allowed to offer or 
bid for stock openly in the market. The minimum prices must 
not be reduced without the consent of the Treasury, and 
these prices will be fixed by the Committee for inter-Bourse 
securities. No security will be good delivery unless it has 
been held in the United Kingdom since September 30th. All 
arbitrage business is prohibited, and no dealing will be allowed 
in any new issue of capital made after January 4th except 
with the sanction of the Treasury. 


The first Report of Sir Ernest Hatch’s Committee appointed 
in October to investigate the problem of finding employment 
for Belgian refugees was issued last Saturday. Of the 
estimated million of Belgian refugees, over a hundred thousand 
have come to Britain. The Report surveys the historical 
conditions of the flight from Belgium—the Odyssey, as the 
writers call it, using a favourite word of French journalists— 
and the reception and distribution of the refugees in the 
United Kingdom. A classification of the refugees was drawn 
up by the Registrar-General, who by the end of November 
had obtained information about a hundred thousand persons. 
About twenty-four thousand could be classified by occupations. 





It is surprising to learn that there are only about six hundred 
agricultural workers. In finding work for the refugees the 
aim has been to prevent the exploitation of a possible source 
of cheap labour. The assistance of the Labour Exchanges 
has been very disappointing, as up to December 2]st they had 
“ placed ” only six hundred and seven persons. The suggestion 
that employment by means of the Exchanges should be made 
compulsory will, we trust, be rejected by the Committee. 
Extremely interesting attempts are being made to establish 
peculiar Belgian industries here. It would be a pleasant 
memory of the Great War indeed if the Belgians taught us 
something of their intensive farming, lace-making, and so 
forth, just as Flemings and Huguenots taught us other things 
in former days. 








Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 6 percent. Aug. 8th. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


— 


THE WAR AND THE NEW YEAR. 


HOUGH the coming of the New Year makes, and 
could make, no difference at the front, it does present 
& convenient opportunity for taking stock of the military 
situation. The year 1915 finds the Allies and their 
enemies in a condition approaching stalemate. Neither 
side has won, neither side has lost, and neither side is 
able to make a new move with the pieces actually on the 
board. Of course, no analogies of this kind are perfect ; 
but, roughly speaking, the sacrifices which the Allies in the 
western theatre of the war would have to make in order to 
carry the German trenches are, for the present at any rate, 
held too great to be worth making. When you have got to 
attack a fortified front nearly three hundred and fifty miles 
long the risks of a general advance are too enermous to 
contemplate with anything in the nature of a light heart. 
On the other hand, the plan of finding out the weakest 
place and driving a wedge into the line there becomes well- 
nigh impossible when the two hostile forces have been sitting 
opposite each other for so long. On both sides every weak 
place is by this time known and defended with special 
eare. From the Dutch frontier at the mouth of the 
Schelde to the Swiss frontier near Belfort, there is literally 
not amile of ground which is not guarded so closely that 
the side which attacked in force would be bound to suffer 
a great deal worse than the side which stood on the 
defensive and awaited attack. That is the general 
position in the west. In the eastern theatre of the war 
things are, of course, much more fluid, and there is a good 
deal more possibility of local advance and retreat. Still, 
speaking generally, there too the situation is tending 
to equalization. The German advance towards Warsaw 
is held up. At the same time, the Russian advance 
to the south, though not held up locally in the same 
way, is restricted by what is happening in the centre. The 
Russians cannot press on to the south and west as much as 
they would like, oras much as they are locally capable of 
doing, for fear of making a gap in their line. They are 
controlled by, and have to conform to, the general situation. 
Thus the year opens with both sides in both theatres of 
the war marking time, or at least not in a position to 
make notable progress. 

What is the solution for this condition of things ? 
Though apparently everybody is hung up, like the com- 
batants in The Critic, because each man’s sword threatens 
the other man’s heart, it requires no great prophetic power 
to assert that somehow or other in the course of the next 
three months some means will be found for breaking 
through the enchantment and resuming the power of 
movement. We shall not stand grinning at each other 
across the trenches till our hair turns white, or till a new 
generation has arisen and the sons come to relieve their 
fathers in the dug-outs. The solution, it seems to us, 
must come, if looked at from the point of view of the Allies, 
which is the point of view that can be most profitably 
faken by us, in one of two ways, or possibly by a com- 
bination of both. Either some change will take place in 
the — situation which will, as it were, automatically 
break up the German system of defence in the western or 
in the eastern theatre of war, or in both, or else we and 
our allies must introduce some perfectly new factor into 
the military situation. Let us consider first a change due 
to internal causes. Though it would be foolish to trust too 
much to a great alteration in the political position in 
Austria, it would at the same time be absurd to ignore 
the possibility, or even the likelihood, of portions 
of the Austrian Empire becoming either so much 
exhausted, or else so much disgusted with the war, 
that resistance there will cease. For example, the 
Slavonic and Roumanian, or, to put it more generally, the 
non-Teutonic and non-Magyar, portions of the Hapsburg 
Empire may before long show such disinclination for 
further sacrifices that they will largely sterilize Austrian 
military effort. There would no longer be any serious 
attempt to oppose the Russian and Serbian advances. 
Again, it is conceivable that the Magyar population of 
Hungary may lose their faith in the alliance between the 
Magyar and German portions of the Empire—an alliance 
which, after all, is a plant of recent growth. The 





Hungarians may come to a determination to make the 
best terms they can for themselves, and may let the 
Russians know that Hungary is to be regarded as an 
independent nation for the purposes of peace and war. IE 
that happened, or anything approaching it, the embank- 
ments which are now keeping back the flood of Russian 
invasion would at once show huge gaps through which the 
pent-up waters would pour. 

This process of internal disintegration might at any 
moment be greatly accelerated by the determination of the 
Roumanians to occupy Transylvania. Another and even 
more important factor in the dissolution of the Austrian 
Empire may be the appearance of Italy in the arena of 
war. We do not wish to say a single word to influence 
Italy in this direction. Again, we do not doubt that what 
the Italians would prefer, and would not unnaturally 
prefer, is to remain strictly neutral in the struggle. Had 
Turkey not been induced to make war on the Allies, Italy 
might probably have been able to maintain successfully her 
position of armed and watchful neutrality. When, how- 
ever, the Germans played their Turkish card they opened 
up a whole new series of difficulties for themselves. At 
any moment a false move on the part of Turkey—and 
Turkey, as the Germans will find, is not a Power easy to 
control in detail—might force the Italians to take action 
and to abandon the position of neutrality. But once Italy 
is forced to take up arms against Turkey she will find 
it, we venture to think, impossible to remain at peace with 
the allies of Turkey. In that case the situation would 
develop very unfavourably for the maintenance of the 
Austrian Empire. It is therefore quite possible that in 
the course of the next three or four months events in 
Austria may so shape themselves that the Germans will have 
to reconsider their military position and make such new dis- 
positions as will automatically put an end to the stalemate. 

Let us assume, however, that this will not happen, and 
that Austria, though hard pressed, will somehow or other 
manage to keep going and to hold the fort against Russia. 
In that case the way in which the change will come must 
be from one or other of the combatants introducing some 
new factor into the war and making a bold stroke for 
victory. As in the case of the Punic War, one or other of 
the combatants must try to create a diversion by “ carry- 
ing the war into Africa ”—that is, into some portion of the 
enemy's country as yet unaffected by the struggle. The 
Germans have made one effort in this direction already by 
attempting to inspire a Turkish invasion of Egypt. 
Although it would be premature to shout while we are 
still in the wood, it does not seem as if the Turkish armies 
would, after all, be able to cross the desert in sufficient 
force to do us any great harm. Unless all the omens are 
deceptive, the Australians, New Zealanders, and Terri- 
torials collected in Egypt are far more likely to have their 
first taste of fire in Europe than along the course of the 
Suez Canal. But this, of course, does not exhaust the 

sibilities of German activity. If, as we hold is likely to 

the case, the Germano-Turkish invasion of Egypt proves 
abortive, the Germans must turn to some other scheme. 
Clearly what they will attempt to do is to carry the war 
not into Africa but into England. They have always 
longed for an opportunity of invasion, and stalemate will 
to them seem to make the satisfaction of that longing a 
military necessity, instead of, as before, a military luxury. 
If they are held up both in the east and the west they must 
do something, and almost the only remaining thing to be 
done will be to attempt invasion. The fact that our 
Fleet is undefeated will no more deter the Germans from 
attempting an invasion than the fact that the Carthaginian 
Fleet was undefeated deterred the Romans from attempt- 
ing to invade Carthage. 

A pause in the fighting in the east and west will 
therefore probably mean the preparation by the Germans 
of an expeditionary force, and their trying every con- 
ceivable expedient for placing that expeditionary force on 
our shores. On this matter we shall only say that, in our 
opinion, the Germans will be very much misled if they 
think it is as easy to Jand troops on our East Coast, or say 
at Romney Marsh, as it was to bombard Scarborough. Their 
trial runs may have taught them something, but they 
have taught us a great deal more, and, without boasting, we 
ean affirm that our naval preparations for dealing with 
invasion are very much more effective now than they were 
three months ago. It was all very well for six or seven 
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specially swift vessels to dash across the North Sea on a 
foggy night, but it may be taken as certain that no such 
undetected incursions could be made by a fleet of trans- 
ports, which, even if only one hundred and fifty thousand 
men were to come, must lie floating many a mile. Further, 
even if the Germans were by some miracle to get their 
hundred and fifty thousand men ashore, and to begin 
the attempt to hack their way through to London, they 
would find us far better prepared for dealing with them 
than we were at the beginning of the war. And this 
in spite of the fact that the bulk of our first-line troops 
are now in Flanders. It is true that we have not got as many 
men as we want and must have in order to finish the war 
before we, like our enemies, are bled white, but we have got 
quite sufficient to deal with a raid of one hundred and fifty 
thousand men, even if they were all veterans of the 
Prussian Guard, and even if they brought with them their 
biggest guns in giant profusion and a million rounds 
of shell. A raid on this scale at the end of last September 
might, we admit, have been a somewhat tough proposition 
from the military point of view. It would now be one 
which we could confront with a force four or five times 
stronger than that of our assailants. 

Let us now consider what we and our allies could do if 
Germany resolved to stand upon the naval defensive and 
not risk her Fleet in an invasion, or, again, if the attempted 
invasion had taken place and proved ineffectual. If it 
had been ineffectual, and the main German Fleet had been 
destroyed, there are so many possibilities possessed by a 
Power which would then have complete command of the 
sea, both inthe North Sea and in the Baltic, that we shall 
not attempt to sketch them. One has only to look at the 
German coastline trom Memel to Flensburg in the Baltic, 
or from Ribe to Emden on the North Sea, to realize how 
great are the opportunities offered to those who not only 
command the sea, but also have plenty of transports and 
pienty of men to put into them. e shall be betraying no 
secret to the enemy when we note that within a compara- 
tively short time our New Army, not counting our Terri- 
torials, will approach a million trained men, that France has 
notoriously not used anything like her whole Army in the 
trenches between Belfort and Nieuport, and that Russia, 
again, has more men than she can employ upon her battle 
front, enormous as it is. If we once secure complete com- 
mand of the sea owing to the Germans having played their 
invasion card and lost, it is obvious that we and our allies 
shall be able to afford the world some very interesting 
examples of how great amilitary and land weapon lies implicit 
in sea power. Remember, too, that our sea power, if once 
secured by the destruction of the German Battle Fleet, will 
not be confined to the North Sea and the Baltic, but may also 
be exercised in other and unexpected places. This, how- 
ever, we admit, is dreaming. The German Battle Fleet has 
not yet been destroyed, and perhaps will not be, for it 
may be that, in spite of the German desire for invasion, 
more conservative counsels will prevail. But even if they 
do, and if we are still hampered by the Fleet in being at 
Wilhelmshaven and Kiel, it must be remembered that we 
shall still possess, though not in so great a degree, a power 
of introducing a new factor into the war which will put an 
end to the condition of stalemate. By the spring we and 
the French alone shall have ready a force of two million 
men of first-rate quality not immediately required else- 
where—that is, not immediately required in the great 
defensive line from the Alps to the mouth of the Schelde. 
If we cannot contrive a use for these men which will break 
down the condition of stalemate, our strategy will indeed 
be bankrupt, and we shall deserve to become a race of per- 
manent troglodytes. That our troops can and will be 
quite willing to “stick it out” in the trenches till June 
we do not doubt, but by the time the water-lilies are 
springing up in the ditches in Flanders we ought to be 
able to give them the opportunity to stretch their legs once 
more, and to reconvert tortress troops into marching units. 





THE GREAT IMPROVISATION. 


) by is as a general rule a very unsafe thing to praise 

Englishmen. In their hearty matter-of-fact way they 
are very much inclined to consider that praise crowns the 
work, and that no responsible person would think of giving 
praise unless the effort were over and the time come for 
slackening. The tendency of the Englishman when he 








receives praise is therefore to knock off whatever he is 
doing, to stop pulling on the rope, and generally to straighten 
himself and say: “Thank goodness, that’s over!” Other 
races will take praise ag an encouragement and an incen- 
tive to greater efforts. Indeed, unless indulged with a 
little praise their spirits will droop and wither away to 
nothing. The Englishman recognizes the incentive side of 
praise hardly at all. In fact, he likes and expects a little 
“crabbing.” Though he does not, of course, like angry 
blame or sarcasm, a little hopelessness is necessar 
in order to get the best efforts out of him. In the middle 
of his greatest difficulties what seems to encourage him 
most is when his immediate chiefs and leaders express 
themselves in some such way as this: “They have given us 
an impossible task; they have given us nothing to do it 
with, and they have left us without any help; but it has got 
to be done somehow or other, even if it is impossible, and 
so we had better get down to it as quick as we can and be 
d——d to them!” Whether it is that by talk of this sort 
you rouse the natural contradictoriness of the Englishman, 
or whether there is some hidden reason which escapes 
analysis, the fact remains that out of this kind of fierce 
pessimism and sense of being put upon and asked to enter 
on an unreasonable struggle the best British effort often 
arises. 

But though we fully recognize that praise is dangerous, 
we must at Christmastide indulge ourselves with a little 
praise of the British people, or rather of the British 
Army, for that part of the British nation which really 
deserves praise is in the Army. Once again, what we are 
doing, and doing exceedingly well, though in a sense it is 
a disgrace for any nation to have to do it, either well or ill, 
is improvisation. We are improvising an Army in a way 
that probably no other nation in the world, except the 
American, which, after all, is only the other side of the 
same medal, could accomplish. We are proving that, 
though we are bad organizers, we have an extraordinary 
gift for rapidly making something out of nothing, and con- 
verting chaos into order. The way in which the regiments, 
battalions, batteries, and other units of the New Army and 
of the Territorials have been developing into efficient 
military units during the past four months can only be 
described as amazing. To watch these units first pushing 
through the soil, as it were, then growing a stalk, then a 
bud, and then breaking into full flower, as quite a number 
of them have already done, is interesting and stimulating 
beyond description. It has been truly said that there 
is always something soul-shaking in seeing a house being 
built—the lintels raised, the roof put on, and even more, 
the hearthstone laid for the family fire. The fact that the 
building which one sees rising before one’s eyes will be the 
home of a family makes its erection a holy and awe-inspiring 
event. A similar feeling is awakened when watching 
the growth of a military unit. A Colonel is appointed 
with an officer or two under him and a little Staff of 
non-commissioned officers, and he is told to raise a regi- 
ment. At first nothing seems more hopeless or more 
forlorn. There are no men, and when men are obtained 
they have neither uniforms nor rifles nor any other form 
of equipment, and the weight of their ignorance of all 
things military seems overwhelming. Yet gradually _— 
are taught and licked into shape as they splash throug 
wet fields or across muddy parade-grounds. Very soon 
what looked like a kind of destitute orphan child is turned 
into a smart young man, full of swagger and self-reliance, 
and the men begin to talk about “the old battalion” 
being ready to go anywhere and do anything. 

The present writer is thinking how, only a couple of 
months ago, he found a Reserve Yeomanry regiment in 
the throes of birth. It seemed utterly impossible that the 
unit could ever come to maturity. To the ordinary diffi- 
culties of getting men and training them were added 
the apparently insuperable difficulties of getting horses 
and bits and saddlery, and of training the horses when 

rocured. Men who can ride can break in a horse, but how 
is one to teach the men to ride before the horses are broken ? 
Yet the next time the present writer saw the regiment 
—only six weeks had elapsed—the miracle had taken place, 
and a quite presentable mounted unit had been created out 
of nothing. Raw young men, for the most part from 
the counting-house, the factory, and the shop—only a 
very few came from the land—had come together with 
some three hundred sturdy but unbroken Canadian horses, 
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and out of this weird union had been engendered a 
cavalry soldier who in another six weeks will be, we will 
not say the equal of a highly trained British Dragoon, 
but at any rate a man quite ready to receive the lessons 
of war on the spot. bat made the miracle all the 
greater was that the Colonel and his officers bad not 
merely to improvise the men, horses, and equipment, but 
actually to improvise barracks and stables. A large 
country house which happened to be vacant near a 
county town became the headquarters of the new Reserve 
Yeomanry regiment. From neighbouring farm stables, 
stables in the town, cowsheds and other places, was im- 

rovised excellent stabling for some three hundred horses. 

he Town Hall, including the ballroom used for county 
assemblies, made an admirable central barrack, and what 
more was needed was provided in smaller halls or by 
billets. AJ] was improvisation, but al] the improvisation 
was sound and thorough, and did not in the least 
interfere with training, discipline, or duty. Perhaps the 
greatest triumph of all was the riding-school in a disused 
chalk-pit. So steep were the sides of the semi-circle in 
which a set of jumps was put up that even if a horse threw 
its rider it could not get away. Again, the sides of the 
chalk-pit gave admirable opportunities for teaching the 
Italian system of riding violently down places so steep 
as to appear absolutely perpendicular. Here the recruits 
soon learnt that a horse will go down a place like the 
side of a house with perfect safety if you will only keep 
his head straight and restrain his dangerous instinct to go 
sideways. 

No doubt there are plenty of things to criticize in 
the regiment. We are far from saying it is perfect. For 
example, though the men have learned to ride with extra- 
ordinary rapidity, and are now quite prepared to take on 
new Canadian horses straight out of the train and “ back” 
them at once, careless whether they are buck-jumpers or 
not, it must be admitted that they are not good horse- 
masters. To learn to be that, of course, requires much 
more time and a more special instinct than learning to ride. 
A strong man with a good heart can soon learn to keep the 
saddle. You must have the instinct of a horseman to 
become a good horse-master. Of the horse, indeed, you may 
say as Wordsworth said of the poet :— 

“ And you must love him, ere to you 
He will seem worthy of your love.” 


The man to whom a horse is a horse and nothing more— 
& square animal with a leg at each corner, useful for 
purposes of locomotion—will never get the best work out 
of his mount. However, there is the regiment, bursting 
from bud into flower—a sight indeed for sore eyes. To 
seo the row of straight young backs erect on their sturdy 
horses is to realize that English pluck and English physique 
were never better developed than theyare now. Any oneatall 
accustomed to riding will know that you can soon find out 
whether a man is really at ease in his saddle by looking at 
his back. If he is sitting down comfortably, he is all right. 
If his back is drawn and contracted or a little askew, you may 
know at once that he is not happy on a horse. In the regi- 
ment of which we are writing there did not appear to be 
a single unhappy back. Even those who were not par- 
ticularly handy at mounting or dismounting seemed when 
once in the saddle to have come into their kingdom. One 
thought it was difficult to suppress as one saw the regiment 
canter over a breezy common: How are these men going 
back to the dulness of the ledger or the counter? No 
doubt they will perform this miracle also, but there will 
certainly be some of them like an infantry private of our 
acquaintance, who, eager, like a true British soldier, to 
find a grievance, found it in the fact that he was not a 
soldier long ago, and that nobody had properly put before 
him the pleasures of Army life. After a g grouse on 
this subject his final remark was: “ If any one thinks that 
after this I’m going back to shifting sacks they’re jolly well 
mistaken |” 

If the spectacle of the wild stock suddenly producing 
the Maréchal Niel rose can only be described as a miracle, 
what are we to say of the still greater miracle of raw 
Englishmen being turned into gunners in a couple of 
months? Yet this piece of military impertinence has 
actually been attempted—we will not say accomplished, 
for these lines might possibly meet the eye of some 
artillery sergeant in the New Army and make him 





explode. No doubt in theory, and in practice if you 
will, it is impossible to make a gunner, or anything 
resembling a gunner, in two months. Yet the present 
writer lately guided a battery of the New Army across a 
Surrey common, saw the observation post placed, heard the 
word given to the guns in the hollow, and had the feeling 
that if the shells had been there they would have gone home, 
not with the deadly accuracy of the men who are winging 
the shells at the front, but still with a very fair imita- 
tion of it. He felt, further, that in another two 
months—but we must not repeat what we have said 
about the Yeomen. All we want to insist on now is 
that for those who have eyes to see there are artillery 
levies bursting into bud and flower at a pace which the 
old-fashioned military horticulturist will regardas positively 
unholy. The fact is, the men learn in a crisis like the 
resent twice, or even three times, as quickly as they learn 
in peace time. In peace they feel that they have got 
months before them, and why should they bother? Now 
they feel that there is just time, but only just, and so they 
work with a tenacity and zeal which are past belief. It is 
worth while trying when, if you succeed, you score off 
everybody, including the Sergeant, the Captain, the 
Adjutant, and the Colonel, who are all understood to have 
said at the beginning that the thing could not be done in 
the time. 

We have spoken of individual and isolated units, but 
any one who can spare the time to go to Aldershot or 
Salisbury Plain or any other of the great camps may see, 
not only the military roses and lilies of cavalry and 
artillery coming into flower, but also what is quite as 
imposing a sight—the crocuses, violets, and primroses of 
the infantry bursting through the soil and blooming 
almost before they have budded. Though it is only just 
January, the crocuses of the first hundred thousand men 
in Aldershot and the camps adjacent are already through 
the turf, and have triumphantly proved, as the Spectator 
Company proved, though on so tiny a scale, that quite a 
decent infantryman can be made in three months. The 
men who joined the colours in August and began serious 
training in September have by now finished their company, 
their battalion, their brigade, and even their divisional 
training, and have besides become well accustomed to 
the use of the rifle. They cannot, of course, shoot 
like Boers, but for the kind of work which seems to be 
a by this war—namely, rapid firing at three 

undred yards—they know all that is required to be 
known. hey can, that is, turn themselves into human 
Maxims, and that is what is chiefly wanted at the moment. 

But as we have said, to the crocuses will succeed the 
violets and the primroses, and then will come the cowslips 
and all the pageantry of the meadows and woods of May, 
June, and July. In the supply of trained men the turn of 
the tide has come, and by the first day of spring—in the 
first week of March—the country will be filled with 
units trained and equipped which only a month or two 
before were mere paper abstractions. The Northern 
States of America aid great things in improvising an army, 
but we have done an even greater thing, not only in the 
numbers of recruits, but in training and equipment. Truly 
we have a right to call it the Great Improvisution of the 
Great War, and Lord Kitchener the Great Improviser, for 
most gratefully do we acknowledge that he is “the 
speeder-up ” in the nation’s military garden. 





THE AMERICAN PROTEST. 


HE action taken by the United States Government in 
presenting a friendly Note of protest against the 
British treatment of neutral trade will certainly not provoke 
any unfriendly comment in this country. We perfectly 
recognize that the interests of neutrals are very different 
from the interests of belligerents in this as in all wars, 
and it would be extremely unfair if we objected in any way 
to neutrals frankly stating their point of view. Again, we 
are fully aware that it is a much easier job to be a 
belligerent than a neutral. Moreover, looking ahead, 
it is just as well that we should take account of 
the possibility that in some future war England may 
herself be a neutral State, and as anxious to uphold 
the rights of neutrals as America now is. Indeed, it is 
noteworthy that in most of the discussions which took 
place in connexion with the Hague Conference of 1907 the 
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ssumption generally made was that ‘England was 
se M4 be pay i than a belligerent State in 
future wars. But though we have every desire to be 
just to the Americans, we must also be just to our- 
selves. We are engaged in the very greatest war the 
world has ever known. It is involving us in a terrific 
toll of life and money, and we are justified in using 
all recognized methods of warfare to abridge this toll 
and bring the war to an end. It may be added that 
in doing so we are benefiting America, less indeed than 
ourselves, but still to a very considerable extent, for 
the trouble from which American trade suffers at the 
present time is not primarily due, as the American Note 
implies, to the interference of the British Fleet with 
American shipping, but to the general disturbance which 
the fact of war causes to trade throughout the world. 
The sooner peace is restored the better will it be for 
American trade, and if we can by means of naval pressure 
prevent our enemies from receiving supplies from neutrals 
we clearly shall be advancing the date at which peace will 
become possible. There is no necessity to insist upon 
this point, for we may be quite sure that the enormous 
majority of Americans would prefer that the war should 
be ended by this humane form of pressure rather than 
protracted at the cost of greater loss of life. 

On another point Englishmen may be sure that the 
main volume of American sentiment will concur with the 
general sentiment here. It is unfortunate that the American 
Government, acting admittedly under a purely commercial 
pressure, should have protested against the action of the 
British Fleet, and said not a word about the conduct of 
the German Army. In many important instances the 
German military forces have violated Conventions which 
were drawn up at the Hague by representatives of all tho 
Powers of the world, including the representatives of the 
United States. As the greatest and most powerful of all 
neutral States in the present war, America was under a 
peculiar obligation to do all that she could to insist upon 
the sanctity of the Hague Conventions. We do not suggest 
for a moment that America should have gone to war, 
though even that step would have been justified according 
to the code of ethics which prevails among individuals in 
every civilized country. A bystander is, in this country at 
any rate, and we fancy in most countries, under a distinct 
legal obligation to interfere to prevent crime. Judged by 
the Hague code, crimes have been committed by Germany 
and the American Government have not interfered; they 
have not even protested. There can be little doubt that the 
mass of the American people, as well as people on this 
side of the Atlantic, would have attached even greater 
importance to President Wilson’s present protest against 
British naval action if that protest had been preceded 
or accompanied by an equally strong protest against 
Germany’s breaches of the Hague Convention. 

Let us now see precisely what it is that the Americans 
complain of. They complain that their trade has suffered 
by the war. Of course it has, All trade suffers from war, 
and especially from war on a scale like the present. In 
particular, American trade has probably suffered a good 
deal from the disappearance of the German mercantile 
marine, for, in the absence of German tonuage, freights 
have risen enormously, to the injury both of the American 
producer and of his customers, and also, of course, of the 
British people as a whole. In this connexion it is 
important to ask why there has been so much delay in 
dealing with the German ships which have been captured, 
and are now under detention in British harbours. If these 
ships were sold, immediate work would be found for them, 
and their competition would help to bring down the 
very high freights which British shipowners are now 
charging. 

As regards the American cotton trade, which is one of 
the trades most depressed at the present moment, the 
trouble dates back to a pre-war period, and is still affected 
by pre-war conditions. There would have been a serious 
slump in the American cotton trade, and probably also in 
many other American trades, even if there had been no 
war. Nor have the cotton people of the United States 
any ground of complaint against Great Britain. On the 
contrary, our Government have gone out of their way to meet 
American difficulties. We might, quite excusably, have 
taken the extreme view that, as cotton is an element in the 
manufacture of one of the most powerful of explosives, we 








were justified in putting cotton on the list of contraband, 
We did not take that view, and we permit all cotton to pass 
freely to neutral States on its way to Germany. As 
regards other articles which have been placed on the list 
of contraband there is apparently no challenge from the 
United States. President Wilson and his advisers agree 
that our list is a fair one, so that here again there is no 
special grievance. The difficulty that arises is that, in 
order to enforce our prohibition of contraband trade with 
the United States, we exercise our undoubted right of 
naval search. Of course the exercise of that right is 
inconvenient to American shipowners and shippers; but it 
has yet to be explained how, except by carefully searching 
ships on their way to neutral countries contiguous to 
Germany, we can prevent the Germans being supplied 
with materials required by the German Army. ‘That 
American traders are now engaged in providing such 
supplies is notorious. The Times gives a very instructive 
comparison between the shipments of American copper in 
September and October, 1913, as compared with the corre- 
sponding months of 1914. The figures are best set out 
in tabular form :— 


Exports or Copper rrom THe Unitrep Srares. 


To Sept. and Oct., 1913, Sept. and Oct., 1914, 
Ib. lb. 
Italy > 200 6,800,000 .., ese 25,000,000 
Netherlan 1,300,000 ... 12,200,000 
Norway ° none ove 8,200,000 
Sweden . 2,800,000 ... «+ 6,700,000 


These figures have only one explanation. They prove 
that the American copper magnates, acting through agents 
in neutral countries, are supplying Germany with copper, 
which the American Government admit is properly 
declared by us to be contraband of war. Does President 
Wilson, and do the American people, really expect this 
country to look on unmoved while our enemies are thus 
supplied with the means of killing our soldiers, and also 
our women and children ? The non-combatants who were 
killed or wounded in the East Coast raid were all struck by 
projectiles in which copper was an essential part. The 
profits of the trade are admittedly enormous. ‘The copper 
magnates are said to calculate that if they can suc in 
getting through only thirty per cent. of their shipments of 
copper intended for Germany they will make a sufficiently 
satisfactory profit. Every kind of artifice is used to get the 
goods through. In particular, as the American Govern- 
ment admit, a cotton cargo is used to conceal copper. As 
President Wilson somewhat plaintively remarks, it is difli- 
cult for him to deal confidently in the matter of contra- 
band when trickery of this kind is carried on. It is 
equally difficult—indeed, it is impossible—for us to accept 
American manifests as long as there is any chance of their 
being used to conceal contraband. One possible alterna- 
tive to our exercise of the right of search at sea is the 
establishment of a body of British officials at American 
ports to watch and inspect the loading of ships destined for 
such neutrals as Italy, Holland, and the three Scandinavian 
countries. If this solution of the matter were acceptable 
to the United States Government, doubtless the British 
Government would be willing to act upon it. 

Already, indeed, our Government have shown themselves 
willing to meet the convenience of American shippers by 
accepting, as far as possible, the assurances of neutral 
States contiguous to Germany that contraband would not 
be allowed to pass into German possession. These assur- 
ances have been voluntarily given by the States concerned 
in the interests of their own trade. But they are not in all 
cases sufficient. For example, Sweden may give assurances 
that she will not allow certain classes of goods to be 
transmitted to Germany; but that will not prevent her 
traders from sending the goods to Denmark, who may 
not be able to prevent them passing on to Germany. 
In the same way we should accept, and indeed have 
gladly accepted, the very explicit assurances given by 
Italy that she will not allow contraband to find its way 
into Germany; but we find that smuggling of contra- 
band from Italy to Germany has taken place on an 
extensive scale. The truth is that when such enor- 
mous profits can be realized as are now open to neutral 
shippers who can get contraband through to Germany, 
every kind of device will be employed to maintain the 
trade. Weare therefore compelled to utilize that power 
which the command of the sea gives us to stop the trade. 
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Incidentally, as we have pointed out, by stopping the 
trade we are bringing the war nearer to an end. The loss 
inflicted upon neutrals is not an absolute loss, it is a relative 
loss. If American “copper kings” or any other American 
traders wish to dispose of their goods, they can sell them 
to us or to our allies or to all neutral countries excepting 
those immediately contiguous to our enemies, and they can 
sell at prices quite as high as, if not higher than, those pre- 
vailing before the war. What they cannot do is sell to our 
enemies at the inflated prices which military necessities 
compel Germany to pay. In effect, what these traders 
demand is, not that they shall be permitted to continue 
their trade as if there were no war, but that they shall be 
allowed the liberty of making extravagant profits out of the 
war. In other words, we are to abandon our use of sea 
power, thus prolonging the war and forcing our soldiers 
and the soldiers of our allies further to sacrifice their lives, 
for the sake of the abnormal profits of a small group of 
American traders. When it is understood in the United 
States that this is the real issue involved, there can be no 
doubt what the verdict of the American people will be. 

When they realize the true nature of the case, we do not 
believe that the American people as a whole will endorse 
the demands of the traders in copper. They will remember 
how they acted inthe Civil] War. At that time our traders, 
regardless also whether the rebels would or would not 
be helped, claimed commercial rights which in fact, if not 
in name, were rights of supplying the enemies of the 
United States with goods needed by those enemies to con- 
tinue the war. The North sternly refused to recognize any 
such rights ina neutral Power. Will any Americans now 
stand forth and declare that their fathers were in the wrong ? 
If they will not, how can they blame us for following their 
example. 





THE RAID ON CUXHAVEN. 

7". artists who used prophetically to represent a sea 

battle of to-day as bringing together every kind of 
arm in one confused conflict—dirigibles ard aeroplanes 
attacking one another and dropping bombs on the ships 
below them; ships firmg not only on one another but into 
the skies,and at the same time dodging torpedoes; sub- 
marines stalking the ships while avoiding gun-fire and 
bombs ; death from above and below and around—these 
artists, we think, must have felt that the war had at last 
justified them when they read the accounts of the British 
visit to Cuxhaven on Christmas morning. The snly item 
missing from the conventional picture was gun-fire 
between ship and ship, as no German surface ship— 
what on earth, or rather on sea, would Nelson have made 
of this new-fangled phrase?—engaged our vessels. We 
shall try to describe what happened in this remarkable 
adventure, and draw some conclusions as to the value of 
such a raid. 

Christinas Day dawned calmly. The sea was almost 
glassy, and a heavy fog-bank which had accumulated during 
the night lay over the German coast. Into the Bight of 
Heligoland while it was still dark came the British light 
cruisers ‘ Arethusa’ and ‘Undaunted,’ some destroyers, 
submarines, and a depot ship for seaplanes. How they 
found their way through the German minefield no one 
unlearned in their secrets can say. All we know is that 
the Intelligence Department must be very wide awake and 
extremely well informed. As the ships approached 
Cuxhaven, which lies at the mouth of the Elbe, seventy 
miles north-west of Hamburg, light airs began to dis- 
sipate the fog; it still lay thick in the river, but at 
Cuxhaven it drifted in patches. Seven British sea- 
planes rose from the sea, flew to Cuxbaven, and 
were already delivering their attack on the ships of 
war and the works of that strongly fortified place, which is 
also a torpedo depot and aircraft station, before the 
British vessels were “spotted” from Heligoland. The 
Germans in Heligoland at once sent out two Zeppelins, four 
seaplanes, and several submarines. That busy hive had been 
disturbed. The most extraordinary combat of the war 
followed. The British vessels were bound to receive the 
attack, because it was to them that the seven airmen were 
to return. And each British vessel required the presence 
of the others—none could go. The seaplane depot ship 
needed protection, and the light fast cruisers with a certain 
gun power were there for the purpose. If the Germans 
had sent out surface ships, the ‘Arethusa’ and the 





‘Undaunted’ were ready for them. The ‘ Arethusa’ had 
been prominent in the affair of Heligoland Bight on 
August 28th, and she carries proudly on her quarterdeck 
the brass plate which commemorates her memorable ser- 
vices on that occasion. The ‘ Undaunted’ is her sister- 
ship which sank four destroyers on October 17th. But 
these cruisers in their turn needed support, and the 
British destroyers were there to manceuvre about them at 
full speed and distract the German submarines. The 
fight was full of new experiences. Ships had never before 
engaged — As it turned out, the Zeppelins were 
much less dangerous than the submarines, and even less 
dangerous than the aeroplanes. The impression our 
officers and men brought away of the Zeppelins seems to 
have been something like amusement. Nor is that to be 
wondered at in the circumstances. A Zeppelin can carry an 
enormous number of bombs, and might deal great destruc- 
tion when hovering and firing at fixed objects, but in this 
fight the Zeppelins were moving fast to avoid high-angle gun- 
fire, and the vessels at which they directed their bombs were 
also steaming fast to avoid the bombs and torpedoes. It must 
have been rather like firing at a driven partridge out of an 
express train. Indeed, it was worse than that, as one 
would at least fire at the partridge with a scatter-gun. 
A hit with a bomb under the conditions of Christmas 
Day would have been a mere fluke. The Zeppelins soon 
hauled off, perhaps because they were hit. It must not be 
supposed that a Zeppelin will crumple up like a wisp of 
paper and come down even when struck squarely by a 
shell. The gas-bag is divided into a number of compart- 
ments, and unless several of these are opened up the 
Zeppelin will remain in the air, just as a ship with 
water-tight compartments will remain afloat while a 
majority of the compartments hold. For the purpose 
for which they were used on Christmas Day, we may 
fairly say that Zeppelins need not give usa qualm. But 
that is not to say that they might not be very useful 
under other conditions. It would be as silly to jump 
to the conclusion that the Zeppelin may be ignored 
as to jump to the other extreme conclusion that 
submarines have rendered large surface ships obsolete. 
After the departure of the Zeppelius the German sea- 
planes and submarines continued to attack our vessels. 
The German seaplanes dropped several bombs near the 
mark. But neither by bomb nor by torpedo was one of 
our vessels struck. This is a great fact to remember. 
Speed and sudden alterations of course are the salvation 
ot every vessel which has to defend herself against sub- 
marines. The days when we presented standing targets 
to submarines are past. The submarine is an unhandy 
thing. She rises and looks at her enemy through her 
periscope, and when she sinks to fire her torpedo she can 
no longer see him. He, if he is wise, is no longer on the 
course he was steering when the submarine prepared to 
dive. His chance of escaping in this way is extremely 
good. For three hours on Christmas Day the British 
ships darted about among the submarines, and were as 
much masters of the situation as fish in a pool of crabs. 
At the end of the three hours three airmen had returned, 
and were re-embarked with their machines. British sub- 
marines stood by longer and picked up three more of the 
airmen. Their seaplanes, however, sank. All of these 
airmen had been attacked on their return journey by 
German aeroplanes. One airman, Flight-Commander 
F. E. T. Hewlett, failed to return, and his machine was 
seen in a wrecked condition on the sea, but the good news 
was received six days later that he had been rescued. 

As for what the airmen accomplished, the material 
damage probably cannot be estimated. The bombs at least 
were dropped on points of military significance. It would 
have been easy for the seven pilots to circle over the town of 
Cuxhaven and kill people indiscriminately ; but if such a 
plan had ever entered’ the head of a naval officer, stirred to 
fury by the murder of civilians at Scarborough, he would 
not have dared to avow it. The Navy knows as well as 
any one else, and far better than most people, that reprisals 
are bad tactics, bad policy,and bad morals. The air raid, of 
course, had a purely military object, and was designed and 
carried out to that end alone. But it may be asked 
whether in this sense the raid justified itself. We 
lost four seaplanes—which cost some thousands of 
pounds. The answer, we think, must be that for 
several reasons the raid was extremely well worth while. 
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no reasonable person pretends that it advanced the 
pon yor of the - Let us leave it to the Germans 
to talk big about conquering a country by aircraft. But the 
value of such an experiment in conditions of which there 
was no previous experience is very great. Those who took 
rt in the raid know now that Zeppelins need not be 
on by ships under way; they know, more fully than 
they knew before, that submarines may be successfully 
avoided hour after hour in a comparatively limited space if 
the ships zig-zag about at full speed; they have some evi- 
dence that the Germans, who have already lost five cruisers 
in the North Sea and Baltic, do not care to risk their 
remaining vessels of this class on stray occasions, but 
are probably saving them up for the great day when 
they can fulfil their proper function towards their sister- 
battleships; they know more than had been ascertained 
before as to what ships are in the roads off Cuxhaven ; 
they have enormously increased the confidence with 
which joint air and sea raids will be undertaken in 
future. All these things make up an array of informa- 
tion, or justifiable surmise, which will be of the greatest 
use to the superior officers of the Navy when they are 
framing plans of attack against the German Navy or the 
German coast. And there still remains the possibility 
that serious damage may have been done at Cuxhaven. 
If it were proved, however, that little or no damage was 
done, we should even then have added a considerable fact 
to our data for estimating what we have to fear from 
hostile aircraft. We could fairly say that if our seven 
brilliantly skilful and daring pilots accomplished nothing, 
it would be a singular piece of luck for Germany if a 
similar number of her airmen accomplished more in this 
country. Our Navy would not be the magnificent instru- 
ment it is if raids of this kind did not enter into its 
undertakings. They are practice, reconnaissance, and 
offensive action all in one. Christmas Day had been 
looked forward to as a time when the Germans might try 
to bring off a coup, thinking to find us too much bent on 
amusing ourselves, or too sleepy, or too full of pudding 
to be ready forthem. But when Christmas Day came the 
tables were turned. The Navy gave us a marvellously 
spirited example of a raid just at the moment when it 
would have its greatest moral effect. They showed us how 
to do it, where to do it, and when to do it. 








THE SCHOOLS IN TIME OF WAR. 


“To describe the effect of the war upon Eton is far from easy: 
and to do so fully would be undesirable. That is to say it is 
principally a matter of atmospheric change: a deep and not very 
obvious spiritual movement: much of which is still in the stage 
of aspiration, likely to be marred by being brought into full con- 
sciousness, Eton has always been a very English place, yet 
extraordinarily difficult for any stranger to know: and ono of her 
qualities is a certain reticence about matters of moment, which 
has always been an English characteristic, and which it would be 
disloyal to violate, especially at the time of solemn significance 
through which we are passing.” 


HESE words are used in an article by the Head-Master 

of Eton which appears in the December number of the 
School Guardian. It would be very difficult to imagine a 
German schoolmaster being content to describe the feeling of 
his school about the war as an atmospheric change, or 
implicitly encouraging reticence on matters of moment as a 
thing desirable in itself. Canon Lyttelton proves by his words 
that he not only understands—as of course he does—the 
spirit of the English Public School, but that he appreciates 
it. A German master, willingly and by training submissive, 
like all German masters, to the authoritative views of the 
Government, would certainly have used an article on school 
life during the war to emphasize the importance of the 
national policy, and toapplaud the concerted enthusiasm of his 
school in supporting it. Canon Lyttelton’s article, it is true, 
does all this in effect; it is from first to last a record of the 
earnestness of Eton in supporting the Government; and yet 
one nowhere misses in it the suggestion that every Etonian is 
acting on his own judgment, and that the unanimity of action 
is the fortuitous result of a conjunction of motives formed 
secretly in hearts which do not care to reveal quite all that 
they feel. One is reminded of the hot vicarious shame of the 
boys in Stalky and Co. when the patriotic lecturer committed 
the unforgivable offence of underlining what they all took for 








granted and waved a Union Jack before their faces. Similarly, 
a German writer has lately professed to be shocked that 
British soldiers should have gone to their death singing the 
trivial words of “Tipperary.” German soldiers, he told us, 
make a religion of their service, and face their end with songs 
that have the dignity of national hymns. It would probably 
be useless to try to explain to the German writer. We 
Englishmen at all events know and understand our own spirit, 
and it is interesting to have such records of how it works in a 
great Public School and in a great Elementary School as we 
find in the December issue of the School Guardian. The 
second of the two articles is by Mr. OC. T. Breary, who for 
many years has been Head-Master of an important Church 
Day School at Hackney. 

Canon Lyttelton notes, in the first place, that the age balance 
of Eton has been upset. There is a more youthful population. 
The young men, the leaders, the captains of games have dis- 
appeared, although to the eye of the stranger it might seem 
that the school was going on just as usual. There is no such 
volcanic change, no such depletion of familiar places, as bas 
taken place at Oxford and Cambridge. About a hundred and 
ten boys over seventeen have vanished and are already in the 
trenches, or at Sandhurst, or in training camps. On Sun- 
days old boys—very new “old boys”—turn up in khaki and 
tell strange stories of camp life or experiences at the front :— 

“T believe,” says Canon Lyttelton, “there are still poute—weee 
ignorant of what is true but not on the surface—who believe that 
the sons of the well-to-do are soft and effeminate, The fact is 
that directly war was declared they telegraphed from all parts of 
the country for leave to rush off and face the Germans. Cricket 
weeks were dropped, yachting was taboo, and the grouse were left 
to batten among the sunlit burns of Yorkshire. That was in the 
holidays. When they came back to school, brandishing for 
signature the blue papers of the temporary commissions, they 
found a large and motley force of residents being drilled by the 
masters, and known as ‘ Somerville’s Light Infantry.’ The Timber 
Halls continue to echo to the words of command far after the 
twilight hour, and we are waiting instructions from headquarters 
about organizing ourselves as a local ‘Landwehr’ or town guard, 
catching something of the civic spirit of order and zeal from our 
neighbour Lord Desborough. Then, though the numbers of the 
school were much diminished, the total of the O.T.C. reached the 
noble figure of 600 odd, some very juvenile heroes waiting till 
they fulfil the requirements of stature before they join. Prac- 
tically all are mustering, and the more vivid and appalling are the 
accounts of suffering and loss in Flanders, the more resolutely 
and quietly they muster. Similarly, I remember at Haileybury, 
on the morning after the famous Kruger telegram was known, 
nothing was said, but thirty boys joined the Rifle Corps. Quod 
potuerunt fecerunt.” 

On Thursday afternoons the O.T.C, turn their backs on foot- 
ball, and have a long spell of extra drill. 

The spiritual war changes suffered by Eton are not less 
notable. Special prayers are read daily in chapel, and ata 
quarter to twelve every day the bell is tolled for two minutes 
—a call to silent and private intercession. On Thursday 
evenings there is a special Intercession Service, at which 
attendance is voluntary. In ordinary times how many boys 
would have attended a voluntary service? Yet now it has 
been found necessary to use Lower Chapel as well as Upper 
Chapel, since the voluntary congregation overflowed the latter. 
On Founder’s Day (December 6th) the names of Old Etonians 
who had fallen in the war were read out in chapel—one hundred 
and fifty-five of them, already a much larger number than were 
killed in the whole of the South African War. Imagine the 
effect upon the minds of young boys when they heard name 
after name of their seniors, some of whom they had often 
seen playing cricket or football in the playing-fields. 
“Thoughts hardly to be packed into a narrow act” of worship 
or self-dedication they surely must have had at that moment 
—thoughts which surged in upon them, leaving a mark never 
likely to be effaced on this side of the grave. Even a school- 
boy’s last service in the school chapel, when the wrench of 
parting, the romantic prospect of an emancipated life, and 
the weight of sobering responsibilities falling on a hitherto 
cloistered life all struggle for possession of his heart, could 
not compare with the memorableness of that experience. We 
do not wonder that Canon Lyttelton is able to say of the war: 
“It has brought a new idea of death.” “I may be wrong,” 
he muses, “ but I fancy that since the casualty list began its 
record there has been less talk of death being ‘the end.’” One 
pictures the clever, rationalizing Sixth Form boy, bursting with 
the conscious riot of his budding intellect. Even to him, if 
it be but in a pagan form, it must secm that somehow the 
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vivid life of those playing-fields cannot but be continued in 
meadows of asphodel or other meadows. 

Mr. Breary tells us of the sudden reassembling of the 
Elementary Schools before the proper holiday was nearly over. 
The large number of Reservists called up had made the 
“feeding question” urgent. The schools accepted the 
responsibility during the inevitable delay in arranging the 
grants to the dependants of soldiers. But the number of 
children fed by Mr. Breary’s school grows continually less. 
“Please, Sir, I shall not want a dinner ticket any more; 
father started work yesterday.” In September the dark days 
of December were dreaded. But the reality has banished 
the nightmare. As for teaching about the war, Mr. Breary 
writes :— 

“In the early days of the war the London teachers tried to 

explain clearly to the children ‘Why did we go to war.’ Cer- 
tainly the County Council did its best to supply us with all the 
necessary ‘literature.’ Very helpful were the two small pamph- 
lets by Sir Edward Cook, ‘Why Britain is at War,’ and the 
smaller one, ‘Britain and the Small Nations,’ and the official 
White Papers. The teachers in every school were able to state 
the case of Serbia, the Larger Issues involved, Britain’s Effort for 
Peace, the German Proposal to England, How England became 
Involved, the Case of France, the Case of Belgium, What are We 
Fighting for? the Issues at Stake, and a Conflict of Ideals in 
such a way as to make the boys in the upper classes clearly under- 
stand that we had no option but to carry out our treaty compacts, 
and that a ‘scrap of paper’ to an Englishman was binding.” 
Mr. Breary, like the Head-Master of Eton, notes a spiritual 
change—a seriousness and a concern for those at the front 
that will make a child quiver with emotion. The boys have 
very little sympathy with the crowds who watch professional 
football Saturday after Saturday. Their heroes are no longer 
the stars of the Arsenal, Fulham, Chelsea, and the Hotspurs, 
but the men who hold the line at Ypres :— 

“ What a splendid recruiting sergeant the Church organization 
has proved in many a parish in East London! In a Church 
Institute near here, sixty per cent. of the members have already 
enlisted, and recruits are still joining. This is not the result of a 
spasmodic effort. It is not the result of speeches. But for many 
a year in the day school, in the Sunday school, in the Band of 
Hope, and afterwards in the Lads’ Club, the boys have been taught 
in the school games, in the Deanery competitions, and in the 
great diocesan competitions at the Crystal Palace self-discipline, 
and the sacrifice of self, for the sake of the squad or team.” 

Of course such results could not have been obtained if the 
teachers had not practised what they preached. Mr. Breary 
describes the willingness of the young teachers to offer 
themselves as causing a “great rush.” And yet teachers 
might easily have excused themselves—what more important 
than to carry on the education of the country? Their 
number of recruits is a record that the teaching profession 
may be proud of. The paths of the Public Schools and the 
Elementary Schools converge on the common point, the faith 
of and in England, as W. E. Henley described it :— 
“ Ever the faith endures, 
England, my England! 
Take us and break us; we are yours, 
England, my own! ” 





ANTON TCHEKHOFF., 


USHKIN, Dostoevsky, and Tchekhoff, these three writers, 
if they are not the greatest in Russian literature, are at 
all events the most Russian. It is to them rather than to 
others better known among us—such as Turgenieff, and even 
Tolstoy—that we Western Europeans must turn if we hope 
to learn something of the way in which the Russian mind 
works. The first of the three, Pushkin, is never likely to 
become familiar among us, owing to the impossibility of 
translating him; Dostoevsky, on the other hand, is already 
on the high road to general recognition in England. But of 
Tchekhoff, who can be translated without any particular diffi- 
eulty, scarcely anything is known over here. This reproach, 
however, will soon be removed, and already, though there is 
| no complete English translation of his writings—Germany has 
\#bown a quicker appreciation than we have in this respect of 
the “ Eastern Barbarians ”—enough of his work has appeared 
in English for us to begin to form an estimate of it. 

Already the Russia of Tchekhoff (he was born in 1860 and 
died in 1904) has slipped into the past. In the lowest classes 
the change is perbaps scarcely visible, and Tchekhoff’s pezsant 
is closely akin to Tolstoy’s; but in the middle classes the 
movement is obvious. During the period which Tehekhoff 





interprets, the last few years before the “revolution,” the 
Russian intelligentsia had fallen into a condition of complete 
apathy and ineffectuality. This was followed by the excite- 
ments of the revolution, and by the subsequent black 
pessimism of the reaction—a period which has received 
expression in the gloomy and repelling works of such writers 
as Andréyeff and Artsibisheff. There has been an even later 
development than this, a reaction from the materialistic 
realism of the last decade towards a more spiritual, and 
especially a more national, outlook, and we may expect that 
the present war will hasten the tendency in this direction. 
But Tchekhoff lived to see none of these changes, and 
all his work is infected by the stagnation of the pre- 
revolutionary time. It displays none of the hectic violence 
and none of the profound despair of more recent work; 
it seems, on the contrary, te be essentially quiet and 
passive, tinged with melancholy and a kindly cynicism, 
and never giving way to the exaggeration of thought and 
action which has made Russia known to us as the “land of 
extremes.” Tchekhoff expressed himself in two very different 
mediums, the short story and the drama; and he made himself 
a master of both. It was as a writer of the former that he 
first made his name in literature, and his collected works 
contain nearly three hundred of them. Three selections from 
these have hitherto appeared in English, and although they 
unfortunately overlap (a few of the stories appearing twice 
over), some fifty of them have thus been translated. In the 
first place, there are two volumes translated by Mr. R. E. OC. 
Long, namely The Kiss, and other Stories (Duckworth and Co., 
out of print), and The Black Monk, and other Stories (same 
publishers, 2s, 6d. net). Quite recently a third collection bas 
appeared, translated in this case by Miss Marian Fell, under 
the title of Stories from Russian Life (same publishers, 6s.). 
None of the translating is satisfactory, but perhaps the last 
of the three, though American in origin, is the least stiff. 
The English reader, anxious to form beforehand some idea 
as to the character of Tchekboff’s stories, may possibly be 
assisted by a few words of comparison between him and 
that other great master of the same medium, Guy de 
Maupassant. The two writers might well be described 
as the exact converse of one another. A Maupassant 
story is almost invariably the narrative of some intensely 
dramatic and clear-cut episode; it always has a tangible 
“ point ” upon which a finger can be laid. Tchekhoff's stories 
might, on the contrary, with justice be described as essentially 
pointless. They are never dramatic, and depict not an 
episode, but an atmosphere. They resemble Maupassant’s 
only in their technical perfection, their great compression, 
and the fact that they are never dull. In a sketch only two 
or three pages long Tchekboff can not only reveal to us an 
individual’s character and situation, but can even make us 
grasp the spirit of a whole community, of a whole stratum of 
society. The longer tales produce the same effect even more 
magically. Nothing could teach one more, for instance, 
about the outer and inner lives of the Russian peasant than 
the wonderful story “ Mouzhiks” (translated in The Kiss), or 
of the slightly higher shopkeeper-class than “In the Ravine” 
(given in Miss Fell’s collection). Yet these stories are not 
mere generalizations, for specific characters abound in them. 
Tchekhoff possesses, rather, that highest gift of lending to the 
lives of individuals an apparently universal significance. 
Tchekhoff's plays are better known among us than bis 
stories. Two of them have even been acted, unsatisfactorily 
enough, by the Stage Society; and two sets of them have 
been published in English—namely, Plays by Anton Tchekhof, 
translated by Miss Fell (Duckworth and Co., 6s.), and Two 
Plays by Tchekhoff, translated by Mr. George Calderon (Grant 
Richards, 3s. 6d. net). Both volumes are tolerable renderings, 
Mr. Calderon’s being in most respects an admirable piece of 
work; but the eame overlapping mistake occurs as with the 
stories, since The Sea-gull appears in both collections, and 
The Three Sisters, one of the greatest of the plays, appears in 
neither. Tchekhoff as a dramatist is indissolubly linked witb 
the Moscow Art Theatre. His first mature play, The Sea-gull, 
was acted in Petrograd, where it was received with derision 
and was a complete failure. In his discouragement he had deter 
mined to abandon the theatre entirely, when the situation waa 
saved by M. Nemirovitch-Dantchenko, one of the directors of the 
Moscow Theatre, who alone seems to have grasped the mean 
ing of Tchekhoff’s work. With enormous trouble, and in spite 
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of tremendous difficulties (even the very intelligent actors of 
the Art Theatre could make nothing of the play at first), he 
revived The Sea-gull in Moscow, It was an instantaneous 
success, and completely mado the reputation both of the 
author and of the theatre, where to this day an embroidered 
sea-gull may be seen hovering upon the curtain to commemorate 
the event. There followed a series of productions in which 
there was possible that close co-operation between creator and 
interpreters which has so often occurred at the greatest 
periods in the history of the stage. The result at Moscow 
was successful beyond criticism, and a Tchekhoff play at the 
Art Theatre is the most moving theatrical experience that 
modern Enrope has to offer. But although we must go to 
Moscow for a complete revelation of Tchekhoff, there is no 
reason why we should not read him, and even see him acted, 
with pleasure in England. Much that has been said above of 
the short stories is equally true of the plays. They deal less 
with individuals than with social groups; they represent a 
state of affairs rather than a sequence of events, Two 
points, however, may be mentioned which are likely to prove 


) stumbling-blocks to English readers—both of them really 


zee 





points in dramatic technique, in which Tchekhoff departed 
widely from the familiar methods. In the first place, although 
a perfect representation of one of his plays would seem to the 
spectator absolutely natural and true to life, to the tentative 
reader or at a poor performance it tends to appear as a 
meaningless jumble of crude, and even fantastic, detail. This 
is because Tchekhoff, like one of the old Impressionist painters, 
produces his realistic effect by a process of splitting up. The 
countless vivid and startling touches, which are overpowering 
at a close inspection, fall into a harmonious and quiet whole 
the moment we take a step or two back from the picture. 
This leads us to the second point, which is that Tchekhoff has 
abandoned more than any other modern dramatist the 
Aristotelian recipe for a well-made play. Ibsen, a great 
revolutionary in many respects, always clung to the tradi- 
tional form, and as regards structure his plays show no 
important contrast to those of Scribe. Tchekhoff, however, 
has abandoned the academic structure as much as Ibsen 
abandoned the academic subject-matter. By no possibility 
could The Cherry Garden be forced to submit to Aristotle’s 
laws. We may be a little disconcerted by this till we are 
honest enough to remember that the same thing is true of 
Hamlet, and that so long as a play forms an aesthetic whole 
it is of no consequence how that whole is put together. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE TASK BEFORE US. 

[To rue Eprros or tes “Srrcraror.’’] 
Sizn,—With the New Year Englishmen are hoping that the 
great effort of preparation which the country is making will 
shortly produce a perceptible result upon the operations in 
the field. It seems, therefore, a good time to attempt to look 
forward. For this purpose we must imitate the navigator, who 
marks out his course on the chart, or the architect, who as he 
watches the work keeps in mind the design. Every great war 
has its inevitable chart or design, which is the consequence of 
the conditions of its origin. The statesman’s first task and 
his first difficulty are to recognize clearly the scope and out- 
lines of a war beginning, and if he has accomplished that his 
second difficulty is to inspire with the idea present to his own 
insight the minds of those upon whose co-operation he depends 
for its accomplishment, who are, at any rate in this country, 
all the citizens, more especially those whose intelligence and 
power qualify them to contribute by their own spontaneous 
efforts to the realization of the design. A nation of men 
merely doing what they are told can never be as strong as the 
same nation will be when every man is inspired by a grip of 
the purpose in hand. 

The German nation has by long and hard preparation turned 
itself into an army for the object, avowed in August last, 
of imposing its will upon Europe. Thus Germany has chal- 
lenged Europe to crush her or be crushed. Accordingly the 
design of the war on the part of France, Russia, and England, 
explicitly recognized by all their statesmen, is to overthrow 
the military power of Germany. Besides her own sixty-five 
millions of people, with the most businesslike organization 











in the world for war as for peace, Germany has secured the 
help of Austria-Hungary, with a population of fifty millions, 
as well as of the Turkish Empire. She makes war with 
unqualified ruthlessness, encouraging her soldiers to kill, burn, 
and destroy in modes which the self-respect of her adversaries 
forbids them to adopt. This is national war in its extreme 
form. The first principle of national war is the concentration 
of effort in time and space. The centre of gravity of the 
enemy’s combination must be found, and, if possible, the 
whole force of our combination must be directed against that 
centre of gravity, and must strike blow after blow without 
pause or delay till the whole adverse system is upset. The 
centre of gravity of the hostile combination is in Germany, 
for if Germany is crushed Austria and Turkey can easily be 
dealt with, while if Turkey and Austria were both shattered 
Germany would remain formidable. Germany's power 
resides in her Army, to which her Navy is but a strong 
auxiliary. That Army, therefore, has to be reduced to 
helplessness by the process of fighting. The German 
Navy at first evidently believed that in an early 
action with the British Navy it would be defeated, if not 
destroyed. Nothing but that belief could have prevented 
its seeking a decision by battle before now. The inference is 
that it will postpone such a decision unless or until its com- 
mander sees the opportunity of meeting a part of the British 
Fleet with the whole of his own, or until! his own Fleet has been 
enlarged by great exertions in the German building yards. If 
therefore the destruction of the German Navy is a necessary 
part of the programme of the Allies, it may ultimately become 
needful for their armies to attack and capture the fortified 
harbours in which the German Navy finds shelter. Meanwhile 
the Austrian and Turkish Armies must be prevented from 
inflicting serious or irreparable injury on the Allies, and if 
they can be weakened or detached from the hostile combination 
by operations which would not divert the main energies of the 
Allies from their chief objective, so much the better. Such is 
in the abstract the measure of the effort which the Allies have 
to make. Whetber Germany will continue her resistance to 
the point of the complete destruction of her forces can hardly 
be foreseen; but the Allies can take no other measure, in 
advance, of the exertions which lie beforethem, Not only our 
statesmen, but the popular instinct, have divined the magnitude 
of the task before us. “It’s a long, long way to Tipperary,” 
sings the soldier, and he adds: “ But my heart’s right there.” 
It would be helpful if we could divine what the adversary 
will do. Germany must go the way along which she is impelled 
by her heart and mind. We know them both. Her ruling 
passion is hatred of England; her chief thought is that 
England has made the coalition against her. The British 
Navy is held to be the chief obstacle to Germany’s expansion. 
Take away the British Navy and the coalition goes to pieces, 
for the British Navy is its connecting link. In 1864 the 
Danish Navy was too strong for those of Prussia and Austria. 
Yet in spite of that Navy the Prussian Army landed on the 
island of Alsen, and was preparing, when the war ended, to 
land in Fiinen also. If the Army with no naval assistance 
worth speaking of could cross the straits that separated the 
mainland from the Danish islands, could it not, with the aid 
of mines and submarines, cross the Straits of Dover? Hardly 
until the French shore is in German hands. The German 
design, as we know, was to annex not only Belgium, but 
France as far as the Somme, or at any rate as far as the 
Canche. The battles on the Yser and in front of Ypres 
show how much stress the German strategists lay upon 
the possession of the coast of the narrow Channel. 
The penetration of the Germans to La Bassée reveals 
the design of separating the English from the French. 
While these attempts were made the German Generals seem 
to have been content to keep the French centre and right 
busy without delivering against them any great concentrated 
attack, for the advance against St. Mibiel was not sustained 
nor pressed beyond that point. The Germans well know that 
the English grow stronger day by day. Time runs against 
the offensive, and for the German offensive in the West 
it must shortly have run out. The German cue would there- 
fore seem to be an early attack with concentrated force 
either against the left of the allied line, held by the 
British, or against its right, held by the French, or against its 
centre, the point of junction between the two. Thus both sides 
are driven to strengthen themselves as quickly as is consistent 
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with the nature and the quality of the reinforcements. In 
this process the advantage is with the defensive, that is, up 
to now, with the Allies. The difficult question to decide is 
whether the German offensive has not already passed its cul- 
mination. In that case its momentum would be at an end, 
the principle being that, if the culminating point of the 
attack comes before the overthrow of the adversary, his over- 
throw can probably never be accomplished. This principle 
suggests the right course for the Allies. They should not 
undertake the offensive, the concentrated attack on the right, 
the left, or the centre, intended to break the enemy and to 
lead to a crushing victory, until they are strong enough to 
carry it on without interruption, not only until the decision 
has been reached, but until its fruits bave been gathered in. 


Tardily, but we may hope not too late, England is awaken- 
ing to the realization of her true self and her great purpose 
in the world. She is exerting herself to fulfil the laws of her 
being. She comprehends the law of insularity—that an island 
State must command the sea or perish. If Europe were a 
single nation, as Germany dreams that she might make it, 
these islands could not long maintain a navy equal to that 
of the united Continent. Europe, however, is not the home 
of one nation, but of many, and, as freedom, nationhood, 
independence are dear to them all, they have from time to 
time been compelled to combine to resist the attempt of any 
one of their number to reduce them to subjection or to 
establish an overlordship among them. In those struggles 
England has always taken part, contributing to the cause of 
European freedom the efforts of her navy and those of such 
army as she possessed. Thus she has been the embodiment 
of that balance of power in Europe which is the fundamental 
condition of human freedom, and in the maintenance of which 
the British Navy has been the decisive instrument. It is the 
natural law of the balance of power that the island State can 
command the sea only on condition that she uses her navy on 
behalf of the freedom of Europe. The counterpart of this 
law is that of Empire—that #0 long as England does her work 
of fighting for her own freedom and that of Europe it will be 
her privilege to be the pioneer of Europe in the lands beyond 
the sea. These are principles not merely of strategy but 
of right, and they are bound together by one last funda- 
mental law, the law of service—that England and the British 
Empire can subsist only so long as they are useful agents in 
the cause of humanity, of the welfare of all mankind. In 
the spirit of these laws, in which are contained the essence of 
our nation’s history, England is now acting, not at the sugges- 
tion of one man or of one party, not by the will of the 
majority over a dissentient minority, but by the instinct of 
all her people, thinking, feeling, and acting in one accord. 
This spirit is shared by the great Dominions, which feel them- 
selves one with us, as all who knew them foresaw that they 
would. It animates also the Princes and peoples of India 
with a strength that could not be foreseen, but which fulfils 
the hopes of those of our countrymen who for generations 
have given themselves for India’s welfare. May we not all 
alike, those of us who are fighting in the field, those who are 
facing the perils of the sea, those who are giving their sons to 
the cause—as who is not that has sonsP—and those, too, who 
have nothing to give but their hearts, take courage for the 
trials that are before us as we dimly perceive the grandeur of 
England’s task and the sincerity with which she has set about 
it? The world sees that England is herself again, and as that 
glorious truth dawns upon us can we not feel that England, 
old England, ever young, is worth our lives P—I am, Sir, &c., 

SPENSER WILKINSON. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


—_—@— 
HOME GUARDS. 
[To tuz Eprrorn or tus “Srecrator,”’} 

Srz,—I hope that the name that you have suggested for this 
new force will be officially adopted. Its present title is 
unsuitable for several reasons. The Territorial Force is prac- 
tically a Volunteer Training Corps. And then we have the 
Officers Training Corps. This similarity of name is bound to 
confuse peop!e’s minds. Latest of all, we have the London 
branch of the Volunteer Training Corps assuming the name of 
the National Guard, which is bound to get mixed up with 





that of National Reserve! The adoption of the simple title 
“Home Guards” would avoid all this confusion. The man 
in the street would at once recognize its distinctive character, 
and the object for which it is being embodied.—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. Matus, M.B., 
Commandant Wayland Volunteer Training Corps. 
Watton, Norfolk. 
[The points raised by Mr. Mallins are answered in the follow- 
ing letter from Mr. Harris.—Ep. Spectator.) 


[To tas Eprror or rex “ Srecrator.”’} 

S1r,—In reference to the question raised in Mr. Mallins’s letter 
that you have favoured me with a copy of, this is by no means 
the first occasion the title of my Association has been chal- 
lenged. It has been discussed at endless Committee meetings, 
and raised in countless letters. My organization started asa 
London movement under the name of The London Volunteer 
Defence Force, and it was only in deference to the War Office 
that we introduced the word “ Training,” when, owing to the 
demands from all-parts of the country to affiliate, we became 
an Association of Corps. It was the very modesty of our 
pretensions that was a considerable factor in obtaining official 
recognition. There is no harm in descriptive words such as 
“ National ” or “‘ Home Guards” being inserted in the desig- 
nation of a corps, thus: “The Wayland (Home Guards) 
V.T. Corps,” in the same way as the “ Devil’s Own” is used; 
but there are substantial reasons why the official designation 
should be adhered to by all the corps with serious aims. 

One of the factors specially laid down by the Hague Con- 
vention as essential to entitle armed men to be treated when 
captured as combatants is that they should be members of a 
properly constituted force, recognized by the State. The 
justification put forward, with some show of reason, by the 
Germans for their treatment of the Belgian Civil Guards 
was that there had been no State document authorizing them 
to act as soldiers. I am not prepared to support that plea, 
but some sort of State recognition is requisite to give legality 
to a fighting force. That, in the case of the Volunteers, is 
found (1) in a statement in the House of Commons on 
November 17th by Mr. Asquith when the Volunteer Training 
Corps was specially mentioned ; (2) in the War Office letter to 
Lord Desborough, dated November 19th, granting the 
recognition; (3) in the following extract from the “Supple- 
mentary Instructions E,” dated November 30th, addressed to 
the Lords-Lieutenant :— 

“Tho policy of the Government is to encourage every man to 
take his part in the present struggle. 

If he is of proper age and physique, and not excluded from 
enlistment by employment in Armament Works, Railways, &c., he 
should enlist. 

If he is not of proper age and physique, he should join the 
nearest Volunteer } ates which is affiliated to the Central Associa- 
tion of Volunteer Training Corps. The War Office have recognized 
this Association and Volunteer Corps affiliated thereto. 

Every man who takes this latter course will be provided with a 
Badge and will be counted as a combatant, though no arms, 
ammunition, or clothing (other than the Badge) will be supplied 
from public sources, and no financial assistance will be given. 

Any one who declines either to enlist or to join an affiliated 
Volunteer Corps should be informed that he must not take part as 
a combatant in the defence of his country, and in the case of 
imvasion must be prepared to surrender any arms which he may 
have in his sion. 

He will be liable to all non-combatant duties, such as digging 
trenches, burying the dead, &c.” 

1 admit the title is a bit cumbersome, but the letters 
“V.T.C.” are becoming as popular as “O.T.C.” or “C.I.V.,” 
and I am rather inclined to think that a man only pre- 
pared to give his spare time to National Service has no 
right to claim a high-sounding military title for his corps. 
Besides, my Association has found no difficulty in getting men 
to join Volunteer Training Corps wherever any serious attempt 
bas been made to start one: the success of the Guildhall 
meeting, held under the auspices of my Association, shows 
that the movement is not wanting in enthusiasm. 

The War Office will not permit us to attest a man, and we 
depend entirely on the goodwill of the members of the corps. 
We bave not had a single case of insubordination reported to 
us from the hundreds of corps drilling. This is because the 
men who belong to a Volunteer Training Corps are keen, 
and bave not been attracted merely because of a smart 
uniform and a pretentious title. I donot think it is gencrally 
realized how well established the movement is. There is an 
impression abroad that help is required to start something 
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new, but the War Office estimated in November that there 
were a million men training in the various corps, though all these 
are not affiliated, mainly because of our insistence on strict 
adherence to the War Office Regulations. This number has 
been considerably added to during the last month. 

We are supplying speakers at the rate of thirty a week to 
towns desiring to start corps, while the correspondence runs 
into hundreds of letters daily, asking for rules and advice to 
start new units. Some of the corps have already reached a high 
standard of efficiency, and General Sir O’Moore Creagh, V.C., 
G.C.B., and his Military Committee report in most glowing 
terms on the work done. Severa] of the battalions in and 
around London are already complete in every respect, with 
motor ambulance, field kitchen, signalling section, and even 
field telephone. But though good work has been done in 
shooting at miniature ranges, arms are badly wanted. Some 
of the men have bought their own rifles, but even in the best 
corps only a percentage are armed. I therefore put in a 
strong plea for contributions to the Spectator Fund, which 
will go to help those corps which have already earned recog- 
nition by months of hard work, Uniform, too, is wanted. 
The five-inch “brassard” may satisfy the Hague Con- 
vention, but is only a makesbift. The Volunteer Train- 
ing Corps Military Committee have given considerable 
attention to the matter, and have aimed at two things: 
(1) Reducing the cost to a minimum so as to bring it well 
within the pockets of the poorest corps; (2) selection of a 
colour (not khaki, as the use of this is not approved by the 
War Office) difficult to see at a distance. With this double 
purpose in view, a green-grey rainproof drill has been selected, 
to be worn with cotton whipcord breeches and brown leather 
gaiters; but, cheap as this uniform is, some of the poorer 
corps will want help if they are to obtain it. But as a proof 
of the enthusiasm prevailing, none of these corps have waited 
to get uniform, and have done months of drill and field work 
in their ordinary workaday clothes. It would do some of 
your readers’ hearts good to see some of these men at work, 
and though I hesitate to signal out any for special mention, I 
shall be pleased to let your readers hear of a corps in their 
neighbourhood. In concluding, let me thank the Spectator 
for its support, which came at a critical moment in the history 
of the movement, and will help us to tide over some of our 
difficulties. —I am, Sir, &c., 

Percy A. Harris, Hon. Secretary. 

Central Association of Volunteer Training Corps, 

Headquarters—Judges’ Quadrangle, Royal Courts 
of Justice (Carey Street entrance), 





ITALY AND THE WAR. 
(To tam Epirom or tue “ Srecraror.”’] 
Sin,—In view of the interesting articles which have appeared 
in the Spectator on Italy’s attitude towards the war, I dare say 
a short account of the Italian point of view, as observed by 
one who has been resident in Italy ever since the outbreak of 
hostilities, may prove an interesting sequel. 

At the beginning of August Italy was totally unprepared 
for war. Even her Fleet, excellent in men and material, was 
deficient in supplies and unexercised in the difficult game of 
maneuvring as a single unit. Her Army lacked equipment 
of all kinds, and the new “Deport” field gun had not yet 
been introduced. She was particularly weak in heavy artillery. 
This unpreparedness, together with a sensitive desire to 
play a patently straightforward game, were the chief reasons 
why she refused to declare war against her former allies; and 
of course—as Signor Giolitti’s remarkable revelation has now 
abundantly proved—there was never any question of her 
aiding and abetting the Austro-German aggression. 

Since August the situation has materially changed. Italy’s 
Army and Navy are now in fine fettle. I say this not without 
having made very careful inquiries on the subject through 
various official and unofficial sources. By the end of February 
all the necessary preparations down to the last button 
will be completed, and if the country goes to war in the 
spring the Army and Navy should give a remarkably good 
account of themselves. Moreover, Turkey’s entry into 
the war has furnished Italy with very excellent reasons 
for intervening, as the preaching of the “ Holy” War, in spite 
of Turkey’s avowed reservations in respect to Italy, has 
already had severe repercussions in Libya. Why, thon, does 


Italy still hang back? The defeat of Austria and Germany 
is certainly Italy’s interest. The reasons may be summed up 
as follows, and they may be said to reflect the vast body of 
sound middle public opinion as voiced in the strong and 
loyal Government of Signor Salandra. Italy is not in a 
position economically to bear the brunt of a long and trying 
campaign. She is still a young nation, and the Libyan War 
has shown, with all its success, that Italy has not yet acquired 
real stamina. There is a genuine feeling that it would be 
both base and disloyal to make war on ber old allies without 
a new cause of difference arising between herand them. Her 
national aspirations in regard to Trent and Istria are not 
considered by the majority of her people as matters of vital 
importance. The task of liberating these provinces is not 
considered worth great sacrifices. Only in the event of a 
seemingly inevitable break-up of Austria will Italy intervene 
on their account, and although the intervention would be 
directed against Austria, its object would rather be to pre- 
vent their falling into the hands at the end of the war of 
either Germany or Serbia, and would probably end with their 
“peaceful occupation.” Italy hopes to establish her undis- 
puted predominance in the Adriatic, and this is assured by 
her retention of Valona, to which the Powers of the Triple 
Entente proffer no objection, in the event of her being unable 
to acquire Pola. There are no signs at present that Germany 
and Austria are in any way likely to prove victorious. A 
deadlock would in all material considerations suit Italy's 
book almost as well as a victory for the Liberal alliance; and 
this seems to be as much as the Central Empires can now 
hope for. The question, therefore, does not arise whether or 
not it be Italy’s vital interest to make war on Austria and 
Germany. The only question which is really preoccupying 
Italian statesmen is the Turkish question. Italy does not wish 
to see France strengthening herself in the Eastern Medi- 
terranean if she herself is to go away empty-handed in any 
eventual partition of Turkey. At the same time, she ardently 
desires a firm friendship with England, and would be glad to 
earn England's gratitude. It is possible, therefore, if Turkey 
furnishes her with an undisputably just cause, that she will 
agree to co-operate with England in Egypt and Syria some time 
in the near future; but it is doubtful whether she will allow 
the quarrel to spread to hostilities in Europe, Events only 
will prove whether this will be so or not, and in any case Italy’s 
policy depends largely on the progress of events. There is no 
doubt, however, that whatever happens Italy will not flinch 
from making war the moment war becomes absolutely neces- 
sary in defence of her own vital interests; and there is no 
doubt that in every circumstance her Government ‘is deter- 
mined to pursue a clean and honourable policy.—lam, Sir, 
&e., J. 5. Bangs. 
Byfleet. 

[No one here desires that Italy should act otherwise than in 
defence of her own vital interests.—Ep. Spectator.] 





GERMANY AND THE PACIFISTS. 
(To tux Eprror ox tae “ Srectaror,”’] 

Sir,—Some of us who have watched the teaching and the 
policy of the Spectator for years past must have fully realized 
the restraint with which its views on “ The Vantage Point of 
Peace” were expressed in its Christmas number. It must 
also have been recognized that behind the restraint there was 
the regret that this country could only send two army corps 
to the Continent when war broke out, and that the Spectator 
keenly realized how even one million of men at that time 
would have altered the face of the last five months’ fighting. 
It is not to dwell upon that aspect of your article that I venture 
to write to you, but to bring under the notice of those of your 
readers, who may not have seen it, a paragraph bearing upon 
your view of the influence the no-war talkers played in 
bringing war upon Europe at this time. The paragraph is to 
be found in the official German justification of itself, known as 
Truth about Germany, which was intended solely for American 
consumption, but has been made available in this country by 
Mr. Douglas Sladen. It is as follows (p. 26) :— 


“Only a few months ago influential men and newspapers of 
Great Britain, as well as of Paris, could be heard to express the 
opinion that nobody wanted war, and that ey the German 
Emperor and his Government had sincerely and effectively been 
working for peace. Especially the English Government in the 








course of the last two years asserted frequently and publicly, and 
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was supported by the Westminster Gazette and a number of 
influential English newspapers in the assertion, that Great 
Britain and the German Empire during the Balkan crisis of the 
last few years had always met on the same platform for the 
preservation of peace.” 

That the Kaiser, his Government, and people were devoted 
to peace and the maintenance of friendly relations with this 
country was the teaching for years of what bas been called 
the Pacifist Press, which, from the above-quoted paragraph, 
would appear to be synonymous with the Radical Press, as 
it was the teaching of those persons who were unfortunately 
guiding the views of the people. In the paragraph quoted 
this double testimony is advanced in support of the German 
contention that a peace-loving Kaiser and people could not 
be responsible for the outbreak of war. Presumably the 
grain of truth, which may sometimes be discovered even in 
German statements, may be found here by assuming that, 
had it not been for the Pacifist Press and the utterances of 
politicians, and all the woeful unpreparedness consequent 
thereon, European peace might not have been broken at the 
particular moment. Thus, as the Spectator bas so persis- 
tently taught, a peace policy leads to war, and the advent 
of a peace party to power encourages the enemy, or the 
falee friend, in his aggressive aspirations and his military 
preparations.—I am, Sir, &., Witit1am RvssExt. 

Edinburgh, 





GERMANS IN CANADA. 
[To tus Epitor or Tax “ Srectator.’’] 
Sir,—I think that your readers will be interested in the 
following passage of a letter just received from an observant 
and trustworthy American friend, who has been visiting 
Canada on business :— 


“When I wrote you last I told you how very patriotic Canada 
is. I told you that they had started to raise a fund of one 
hundred thousand dollars in Toronto and had made it a million. 
The Prime Minister told me they had raised a patriotic fund that 
now exceeded five millions in Canada. A man I met from 
Brantford told me that his little town of ten thousand people kad 
beaten all the others. They had subscribed one hundred thousand 
dollars to the patriotic fund. I never saw any community in 
which the determination was so conspicuously manifest as there, 
to thrash Germany, until they have broken up this Prussian 
military spirit that is seeking to enslave the world. There is a 
little German town in Canada called Berlin. It is a community 
of peseae on thousand le. Even their patriotic fund was 
un y which all goes to show you, when people emigrate 
and get away from military traditions such as exist in een, 
how quickly they imbibe that keen spirit of liberty which seeks 
to allow others to live their own life without dictation from any 
clique and sect.” 


This practical condemnation of Prussian policy by Germans 
in Canada is surely full of significance.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. E. Garrett FisHer. 





THE LACK OF RECRUITING FACILITIES 
IN CANADA. 
{To taz Epiron cr tas “Srecrator.”} 

S1r,—I read with great satisfaction the letter of your corre- 
spondent from Winnipeg, with your appended note in 
approval. There must surely be some defect in the organiza- 
tion for recruiting in Western Canada and British Columbia 
by which we are losing large numbers of men who would 
furnish the best material for the addition so much needed to 
our present forces. The facts concerning lack of employ- 
ment cited by your correspondent are nowhere more appalling 
than in Vancouver, where, as a private letter (from my son- 
in-law) informs me, there are at present some fifteen 
thousand men in enforced idleness. I feel confident that if 
sufficient facilities were offered, the urgency of the need 
properly put before them, and recruiting seriously pressed, a 
very large proportion of these would gladly offer themselves 
to serve. If, as it would appear, the fault of slackness rests 
with the Canadian Government, cannot the initiative come 
from the Home Government? It is not to be thonght that 
considerations of expense of transcontinental transport can 
possibly stand in the way, in view of our national need.—I 
an, Sir, &c., A ConTINENTAL CHAPLAIN. 





NATIONAL RESERVISTS. 


[To rae Epiron or tHe “Srecrator.”} 
Sr1r,—I have just been reading your last issue, and I sce that, 
in enumerating the military forces in England at the present 





time, you refer to National Reservists as guarding points 
“on their own account.” I think ‘this is an error. All 
National Reservists that I have heard of are enlisted on em- 
bodiment as members of the Territorial Army, and are 
attached to Territorial existing battalions, although not, as a 
rule, training with them. National Reservists are all men 
who have seen service in the Army, Navy, or other branches 
of the Services and become Territorials upon enlistment. I 
should doubt if any are guarding points on their own account 
—certainly not as such. The numbers now so enlisted must 
be considerable.—I am, Sir, &c., 0.C. a ComMPANy. 
{Our correspondent is technically correct. All National 
Reservists doing guard duty are on the pay-sheet of some 
Territorial unit. For all practical purposes, however, many 
of the men guarding railways, bridges, powder-works, water- 
works, prisoners’ camps, &c., are “‘on their own account,” in 
the sense that they are separated from the unit to which they 
nominally belong. They were “called out” as National 
Reservists, and then drafted to various forms of duty. No 
figures are at present available, but we believe that in one way 
or another the National Reservists have given some two 
hundred thousand men to the colours.—Ep. Spectator. } 





THE BOYCOTT OF THE WORD “ENGLISH.” 
(To rus Epirorn or tue “Srecrator.”’} 
Srr,—Your correspondent Mr. C. R. Haines protests in your 
last issue against the use of the word “ British.” The usage 
depends upon nothing more sacred than an international 
treaty. The first clause of the Act of Union of 1707 runs: 
“That the two kingdoms of Scotland and England shall upon 
the Ist day of May next ensuing, be united into one kingdom 
by the name of Great Britain.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
The University, Glasgow. Rosert §. Rair. 





(To tue Eprror or tur “Srectaror.”’} 
Sir,—Travelling about the kingdom as I have bad to do on my 
business for the last thirty years, I make a point of always 
reading my Spectator, and I am interested in Mr. Haines’s 
letter under this heading. It may bea pity, as he says, but 
it is too late to object. Weare in a transition stage from a 
small kingdom to a great Empire. You will not get New 
Zealanders, Australians, and Canadians to call themselves 
Englishmen, and it is not any use expecting it; but all are 
Britons and proud to belong to the British Empire, and ready 
and willing to fight for it, as we see. There is not any English 
Parliament, but there is a British Parliament, with an 
Englishman as Premier, a Welshman as Chancellor, and a 
Scotsman as Lord Chancellor. It is well that it should be 
so, and that all the nationalities should play their parts as 
partners in the firm. 

My favourite reading has been history and race movement, 
and Mr. Haines’s ideas of both are what I learned asa lad fifty 
years ago, but they are incorrect. The overrunning of the 
whole land by Anglo-Saxons is not accurate. The great 
legendary “ English” hero is Arthur, and he was a Briton. 
By the local legends current of him one can trace the move- 
ments of the Britons from Cornwall right along and all over 
the West Coast of England, Wales, and Scotland up to the 
Clyde Valley. The Britons were Celts. In the South Anglo- 
Saxons and Normans intermingled, on the East Suxons, 
Normans, and Danes, and in the North Celts and Norsemen. 
To talk of us as Saxons is all wrong, thank God. If it were 
right we should be of the same race as the Germans, but we 
are not. From Beachy Head to Carlisle and Carlisle to 
Thurso there is not one British man with a head shaped like 
the Teutonic head. We are all a mixture of Scandinavian, 
Celt, and Norman, and a good mixture it is. Local cireum- 
stances made us fight one another and form England, Wales, 
Ireland, and Scotland as separate countries. Now that is 
done, and we are Britons and the Empire is British. One 
thing, however, will always be called English, and that is the 
language, which, thank God, goes on spreading over the world. 
The so-called Scottish language is simply an early and arrested 
form of it. 

There cannot be a real good Imperial patriotism without 
the basis of a strong local patriotism. The Scotch hold their 
St. Andrew’s Day, and we English should form St. George 
Societies. Let us all blow our own local trumpets as loud as 
we can, and our lungs will be in better order to have a go at 
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ial trumpet. It is not any use to complain even if 
a pon sar a sel would be detrimental, and to me it 
seems quite the other way about. The British Empire must 
go on from greatness to greatness, and the English language 
spread with it. But England only reaches from Land's End 
to Berwick, and Scotland from the Solway to the Pentland 
Firth. —I am, Sir, &., BensamMin TOMLINSON. 
[We have received a good many fierce letters on both sides, 
but we are sure that our readers generally will agree that this 
is not a moment for any form of family recrimination, even if 
only half serious. We have therefore as much as possible 
confined the correspondence to its yeographical, historical, 
and statutory side, and let the vituperation feed the basket. 
We feel as strongly as any of our readers the intrinsic 
superiority of the word “ English ” over “ British,” and hold 
that “English” may well be regarded as short for “ English- 
speaking,” which we all are now, whether Celt or Euskarian, 
Iberian or Teuton. A bargain, however, is a bargain, and 
there can be no doubt that at the Union with Scotland and 
the Union with Ireland we agreed on an official title for the 
United Kingdom which was not “England.” That being so, 
we must muddle on as best we can, and as in fact we do.— 
Ep. Spectator.) 





[To tae Eprror or tae “ Spectator.” ] 

Srr,—Allow me to correct a slip in your last issue. Ireland 
has never been known as Parva Britannia. In Gregory of 
Tours and later chroniclers Britannia may stand equally well 
for Great Britain and Brittany. In the Lives of British 
Saints Brittany is often termed Britannia Minor, when there 
is a possibility of confusion. The French to this day dis- 
tinguish between Bretagne (Brittany) and Grande Bretagne. 
Except in the comprehensive term “ British ” or “ Britannic 
Isles,” the name “Britannia” has never been extended to 
Ireland.—I am, Sir, &c., E. C. Quiaern. 

Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 

[We cannot, we are sorry to say, give chapter and verse, but 
we are strongly under the impression that in the old maps— 
t.e., those of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries—Ireland 
was sometimes marked as Parva Britannia and England and 
Scotland as Magna Britannia—the two forming Britain or 
the British Isles. Does our correspondent suggest that the 
diplomatic form, “ His Britannic Majesty,” is wrong, and 
should be “His United Kingdom Majesty”? We suggest 
that he should look at the text of the Royal Proclamation— 
referred to in the Act of Union with Ireland—in which the 
Royal title is set forth.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





THE DANGER OF THE SOLDIER'S CAP. 
[To rae Eprror or tae “ Specrator.”’] 

Srr,—In your issue of December 26th, 1914, a correspondent 
calls attention to the shape of our Army cap, and condemns 
it as unnecessarily conspicuous. The cap has often been con- 
demned before, and most British officers would fully agree 
with the criticisms of your correspondent. To ask the 
authorities first to devise and next to issue a new pattern 
cap in the course of this campaign, however long, would 
perhaps be asking too much, but it is not impossible to 
mitigate the evils of which your correspondent complains— 
namely, “flatness” and the sharply defined circle resembling 
no natural form on earth. Quite early in the war a German 
prisoner said in my hearing that he bad found our perfectly 
rounded caps made splendid aiming marks. On the strength 
of his remarks I caused the wire rings to be removed from 
the interior of the caps of all men serving under my command. 
Without these rings the caps in time collapse, assume less 
regular shapes, and lose their “ flatness ” both of surface and 
of colour—for irregularity of surface means variety of light 
and shade. No inconvenience has resulted from the removal 
of the wire rings, and I am convinced that my men when in 
action are less conspicuous than they were before.—I am, Sir, 
&e., COMMANDING OFFICER. 


[To tue Eprror or tus “ Speecraror,”] 
Srr,—I should like to endorse all that Mr. F. D. Drewitt 
says in his letter in your last issue. I wish I could agree 
with your note, but the experience of seven years has given 
me the knowledge that use increases the visibility of the 
top of the cap, because the material becomes lighter in 








colour. Since the middle of August I have daily scen 
troops passing down the road at a short distance from my 
house. From the ground floor the top of the cap is visible 
as an ellipse through the trees, and in the case of 
cyclist corps is the only indication of their presence. From 
the first floor the discs are targets. To an aeroplane or an 
observer on rising ground the cap locates the wearer. If 
he stoops or turns round, the top of a cap is a moving 
mirror. It would seem to be a source of grave danger on 
active service. It is tobe hoped that some definite and 
immediate steps will be taken to lessen or eliminate this 
peril to our soldiers.—I am, Sir, &c., G. W. 8. H. 





{To rae Eprror oy tus “Srecrator,”’)} 

Sirr,—I am glad at last to see (in your issue of December 26th, 
1914) a protest against the headgear which has been adopted 
for our soldiers in the fighting line. Any one who has done 
much deer-stalking knows full well that the part of a man’s 
body that should be as small and inconspicuous as possible is 
that portion of the head above the eyes (about three or four 
inches in height) which is all that is necessary to enable him 
to look out for his quarry over the top of a trench or other 
cover available, and take a sight along the rifle with which to 
kill him if possible. A sportsman who tried to get near deer or 
other wild animals, always on the look out for an enemy, with 
one of our Service caps on his head would be considered stark 
staring mad. One can hardly imagine a worse shape for a 
man’s head-covering, whose object is to be as invisible as 
possible, unless he wore the stove-pipe hat of civilization; the 
brim at the top forms a hard, conspicucus line, the slightest 
movement of which from side to side is most visible to an 
enemy on the look out for any indication of an adversary’s 
whereabouts, particularly when he happens to be on the sky- 
line. I do not approve your correspondent’s suggestion of the 
tam-o’-shanter, for although better than the hard outline of 
the present cap, it has its widest circumference at the top. 
The cap for use in the trenches should fit as close to the head 
as possible. Some of our troops have at present a fairly 
suitable article in their forage caps, but the most practical 
covering would be the old-fashioned stalking cap, with one 
peak in front to protect the eyes from the sun, and another 
behind for the rain to run off, with ear-flaps tied over the top 
of the head to be used in cold weather. As regards colour, of 
course patches of different colours in a check, or otherwise dis- 
posed, are less distinguishable than any one colour; but as we 
cannot hope that our troops will appear in motley, even when 
their lives depend on it, the present shade of khaki is not bad 
for most backgrounds, though not so good as the German 
bluish-grey colour. Another objection to the present 
Service cap is that it is caught very much by a strong wind, 
and the slip chin-strap is not sufficiently firm to withstand 
the displacement thereby caused. Whether the present 
Service cap was adopted from the Germans or the Greek 
Archimandrites, it is quite unsuitable for warfare, but if con- 
sidered picturesque it might be reserved for the promenade.— 
I am, Sir, &c., Herbert MackwortH PRAED. 


29 St. James's Place, S.W. 





OUR ARMY DRESS. 

(To tux Eprror or rus “ Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—Referring to a letter you kindly published a week or 
two ago, will you allow me to supplement it with some further 
remarks, the result of correspondence with those at the front, 
as to the unsuitability of our present military dress? It isa 
merciful thing that swords and the Sam Browne belt have 
been already largely discarded by our officers, for it was 
proved that the skilled marksmen who, with telescope 
sightings for their rifles, are told off to each German 
company to pick off both officers and men, too easily 
distinguish their victims at long range. My corre- 
spondents assure me that our khaki, which was service- 
able in the sunburnt East, is proved to be very conspicuous 
in the green country of Flanders. The new French military 
dress is an improvement on our own khaki, but the blue-grey 
of the Germans is still found to be the most invisible. Great 
fault is found with the headgear of both officers and men. 
The flat overhanging rim of the cap gives a dark shadow 
seen at a great distance, and directly men turn their backs 
the whole of the crown of the cap so reflects the light that 
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it appears to be white rather than khaki colour ; whilst the 
lining of the cap, some kind of American cloth or enamelled 
leather, causes great perspiration, and asa matter of fact is 
torn out by the soldiers. The least visible form of cap and 
the most serviceable in the fighting line is, I am told, the 
woollen helmet rolled up in front above the brow.—I am, Sir, 
&e., H. D. Rawns.ey. 





AN OLD WAR MANUAL. 
[To rms Epiron oy tus “Sprectaron.”] 


Sir,—The writer of the following letter to the New York 
Evening Post is a very well-known member of the New York 
Bar.—I am, Sir, &c., 8. R. H. 


“Sr: In 1762 there was published in London, ‘printed for 
Becket and P. A. de Hondt in the Strand,’ a little volume entitled 
‘Military Instructions Written by the King of Prussia for the 
Generals of his Army. . .. Translated by an Officer.’ I have a 
well-worn copy of this book. An inscription in it shows that it 
was presented in 1777—‘ Pignus amicitiw parvam non indignum’ 
—to Frederick Thomas, First Regiment of Guards, This gentle- 
man wrote in the inside of the cover from time to time the places 
where he served and the dates of service. In 1777 he was in camp 
at Brunswick and afterwards at Elk Head, Germantown, and 
Philadelphia, in 1778 in camp and garrison on New York Island 
and in the Jerseys, and in 1779 at Portsmouth, Virginia, and the 
camp at Verplanck’s Point. During these wanderings Mr. Thomas 
apparently studied this little treatise with diligence, marking 
many passages as tactically instructive to a subaltern, and others 
(one may imagine) because the strategic theory of Frederick so 
little resembled the practice of Sir William Howe. But there are 
three or four of the ‘Instructions’ which did not meet the 
student’s approval, Across these broad pen strokes have been 
drawn to show, as it would seem, that they are unfit to be found 
in a book carried in the baggage of an officer and a gentleman. 
Let me quote these passages. At page 70 the King says :— 

‘When you find it very necessary, yet very difficult to gain any 
intelligence of the enemy, there is another expedient, tho’ a 
cruel one. You take a rich Burgher, possessed of lands, a wife 
and children. You oblige him to go to the enemy’s camp, as if to 
complain of hard treatment, and to take along with him as his 
servant, a spy who speaks the language of the Country; assuring 
him at the same time that in case he does not bring the spy back 
with him, after having remained a sufficient time in the enemy’s 
camp, that you will set fire to his house and massacre his wife 
and children. I was forced to have recourse to this cruel expedient 
when wo were encamped at ——; it answered my purpose.’ 

At page 75: ‘When we make war in a neutral country. ... It 
may not be improper likewise to accuse the enemy of the most 
pernicious designs against the inhabitants. If you are in a Pro- 
testant country, as in Saxony, for instance, you are to act the part 
of a zealous protector of Lutheranism ; and to inspire the common 
people, whose simplicity is easily imposed upon, with religious 
enthusiasm. If the people are Roman Catholics, you are to talk 
of nothing but toleration and throw all the blame of the violent 
animosity between the different sects of Christians, upon the 

riests of each; who, notwithstanding their disputes, are agreed 
in the fundamental articles of faith. .. . I repeat, that all you 
can do with the people of these Countries is judiciously to touch 
the string of religion ; and to convince them how they are oppressed 
by the priests and the nobility.’ 

And at page 165 it is said: The Commander-in-Chief will forbid 
pillage, ‘but there is no necessity for being too strict with regard 
to any trifling profit which the officers may make.’ 

All these passages were expunged from the book which belonged 
to Mr. Frederick Thomas, sometime of his Britannic Majesty’s 
Guard. What a pity that some modern military instructions 
might not be expurgated by a man of honor and humanity. 

New York, December 1, Sreruen H. Our.” 





MARCHING SONG OF THE NEW ARMY. 
[To rus Epiron or rua “ Srectator.”} 
Srr,—“ Kitchener’s Army ” has not yet found a marching song. 
I enclose mine (to the air of “John Brown’s Body”), which 
you may care to place at the service of the New Army through 
the medium of your columns. I reserve no rights. —I am, 
Sir, &., R. M. CLarke. 


8 Hamston House, Kensington Court Place, W. 


MARCHING SONG OF THE NEW ARMY. 


We are coming, Mother England, a thousand thousand strong. 

Tell your brothers in the trenches we have passed the call along, 

For the word you hold in honour, for the right against the wrong, 
Your sons are marching on. 


From the city and the workshop, from the frontier line far-flung, 

From the golden lands of promise, bright and beautiful and young, 

Comes the trampling of your children, comes their ringing battle 
song, 


Your sons are marching on, 





By the homes we leave behind us, by the Flag upon the breeze, 

By the freedom of our birthright and the ships upon the seas, 

We have pledged the cup of conflict; we will drain it to the lees, 
Your sons are marching on. 

The scythe of Death is reaping; still he garners in his in : 

Though the noble dead a pk tg they shall never dio in vain, 

God be with you, Mother England, till in peace we come again ! 
Your sons are marching on. R. M. C, 





POETS AND SEA POWER. 

[To rue Epitor or rue “ Srecrator.’’} 
Srr,—It is seldom in recent years that full justice has been 
done to James Thomson as a thinker and patriot, who had a 
truly rhythmic, if sometimes turgid, swing of utterance. His 
long poems “ Liberty” and “ Britannia” have their bases or 
fountains in the same feelings and ideas which condensed 
in “Rule, Britannia.” Admiral Maban could hardly have 
improved that final line:— 

“They rule the balanced world who rule the main.” 
Mallet’s version of the national hymn from Alfred is far below 
that of Thomson, and the stanza— 

“Still more majestic shalt thou rise 
Triumphant from each foreign stroke, 
As the loud blast that rends the skies 

Serves but to root thy native oak ”— 
is as hearty and breezy as Tom Campbell himself. Fighters 
must be no half-hearted, self-analysing Hamlets. James 
Thomson is the poet of no “ Dreadful Night,” but of joyful 
day. William Collins did well to salute his memory by the 
Thames in his lovely ode.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Bridge of Allan, Ropert DuncAN. 





THE SULTAN OF EGYPT. 
[To rum Epirorn oF tue “Srecraror.”] 
Srz,—The correct spelling of the name of the Sultan of 
Egypt is Husain. In the Arabic the “s” is not double either 
in Hasan or in Husain, which are two distinct names, though 
they are often confused by European writers. They both 
mean “handsome” or “ beautiful,” and they were the names 
of the two grandsons of the Prophet Muhammad, the children 
of his daughter Fatima and his son-in-law Ali. The title of 
Sultan of Egypt has been in abeyance for four centuries. The 
last bearer of it was the Mameluke Toman Bey, who was 
hanged over one of the gates of Cairo by bis conqueror, the 
Ottoman Sultan Selim the Ferocious, just four hundred years 
ago.—I am, Sir, Xc., F. H. Tyree .t, Lieut.-General, 
8 Pulteney Street, Bath. 





THE ‘MESSUDIYEH,’ 
[To rue Epiron or tue “Specraton.”’] 

Srr,—The Turkish Press at first assured us that the sinking 
of the ‘Messudiyeh’ was due to a leak. This explanation 
recalls Artemus Ward’s story of the two “ sheep dogs,” which 
“killed twenty of his best lambs in about four minutes and 
a half.” The dogs, it may be remembered, “died rather 
suddenly” the same afternoon from a mysterious disease, 
which he diagnosed as “a violent opening of the throat 
extending from ear to ear.”—I am, Sir, &c., ) ome a 





IN THE EVENT OF INVASION. 
[To tus Eprron or rue “ Spgcrator.”} 
Srr,—It is understood that in the event of invasion the 
Government will publish regulations to guide the actions of 
the civil population. Among these regulations one earnestly 
hopes there may be an order for the destruction of all wine, 
beer, and spirits in the affected area (removal would be im- 
possible). The reading of each report on the atrocities com- 
mitted by German soldiers makes it more and more evident 
that these inhuman actions are performed by men under the 
influence of alcohol. Might we not be saved the infliction of 
the worst sort of suffering if our enemies were prevented 
from obtaining any wine or spirits ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
14 Palmeira Avenue, M. E. Daupy, 
Hove, Brighton. 





A HORSE’S GRIEF. 
[To rue Eprrorn or tre “ Srecrator.”} 
Srr,—-I wonder how many people who have read this touching 
incident in the Daily Call have been reminded of the horse of 
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Herminius in Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome.—I am, Sir 
&e., GERTRUDE OC. CaRTER. 
Greycliff, Torquay. 
“One man of the —th Lancers I found lying on his back with 
his eyes staring at the skies. He was dead, without doubt. 
Standing over him was his horse, without a wound. It was 
looking into his face every few minutes, and then neighing in a 
pitiful way that sounded just like a human being in an excess of 
grief. To hear that poor animal was enough to bring tears to the 
eyes of the most hardened of men.—Lance-Corporal J. StriuTon.” 





“ But, like a graven image, 
Black Auster kept his place. 
And ever wistfully he looked 
Into his master’s face. 
The raven mane that daily 
With pats and fond caresses 
The young Herminia washed and combed 
And twined in even tresses, 
And decked with coloured ribands 
From her own gay attire, 
Hung sadly o’er her father’s corpse 
In carnage and in mire.” 
—Baitle of Lake Regillus, verse xxx. 





THE SOUND OF CANNON. 
[To raz Epiror or tur “ Srecraror.”’) 
S1n,—My keeper told me yesterday that during the last day 
or two he had distinctly heard the sound of cannon-firing. 
He is an old Marine Artillery man, and said that there was 
no mistaking the sound. The pheasants, he added, also heard 
it and showed uneasiness, which I had myself noticed without 
hearing the firing ; as 1 have been hardly out of my room—the 
pheasants I heard are in a small covert close to the house. 
The gardener also heard it; and to-day when walking between 
twelve and one o’clock I heard the unmistakable sound of 
heavy guns. During the last three days the atmospheric con- 
ditions have not varied—frosty, misty, very still, with just 
the soupgon of air from the south-south-east—the direction 
from West Norfolk (whence I am writing) of the fighting in 
Belgium. The atmospheric conditions were much the same 
as to-day on the day on which Queen Victoria’s coflin was 
carried across the Solent, when, just about the same hour, 
being out of doors about six miles from Norwich, I distinctly 
heard the minute-guns fired during the crossing. This was 
heard in other parts of Norfolk, and I saw in the papers sub- 
sequently that it was also heard in other parts of England far 
distant from the Solent and from Norfolk—among them 
Herefordshire. The firing at the battle of Waterloo may, if 
this was from near Ostend, very well therefore have been 
heard on the South-East Coast, as I have read was stated at 
the time.—I am, Sir, &c., W. H. 
December 25th, 1914. 





DIGNITY AND DOMESTIC SERVICE. 
[To tux Epiron ov tae “ Srrctaror.”} 
Sir,—Your correspondent “F. B.,” like many other people, 
seems to think that anything which it may be good for a 
human being to know may be taught in an elementary 
school. Icannot help wondering whether he has ever spent 
an hour in one of these establishments. Does he really 
believe that girls under twelve, in classes of sixty or so, can 
be taught the elements of “cooking, sewing, cleaning, and 
washing, the laws of health, self-respect, and good moral 
principles”? And, further, does he imagine that little girls 
compelled to “pass” in all this would have “a taste for it 
evoked” and adesire for more? The end may be excellent; 
but if this curriculum is imposed on the schools “ from above ” 
without consideration of the necessary conditions for its success 
—e.g., small classes and the introduction of each subject at 
the age when the child is ready for it—the result will be waste 
of public money, disappointment, and blame thrown on those 
who fail to make bricks without straw.—I am, Sir, &c., 
CHILD Srupy. 


[To tHe Eprror or tus “ Spectator.”)} 
Srz,— Your correspondent “ F. B.,” in your last issue, touches 
upon another aspect of the domestic service problem which 
appeals to me very strongly—the teaching of domestic 
economy as a compulsory subject in the elementary schools. 
Iremember years ago scandalizing a worthy dame of the old 
school by saying that I thought it would be more important 
to teach cooking in the girls’ school than needlework (it was 


made garment would cause no physical discomfort, a badly 
cooked meal might give indigestion. But how is this teaching 
in the elementary schools to be got? Can the County 
Councils enforce it, or must it wait for an Act of Parliament? 
To be of real use it ought to be part of the recognized 
curriculum, not an extra or voluntary subject. This would, 
as your correspondent truly says, greatly help our scheme for 
the standardization of domestic service.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Lismullen, Wimbledon Park. Exuten ©, Tarr. 





THE PRESERVATION OF ANCIENT CHURCHES. 

[To tus Epiron or tae “Srecratoz.”] 
S1r,—The attention of my Committee has been called to a letter 
in your issue of December 12th, 1914, in which unfavourable 
reference is made to this Society, and it hopes you can give it 
space for a brief reply. The Society wishes first to express ite 
appreciation of the work done by the Ancient Monuments 
(Churches) Committee. It welcomes the proposals made in 
the Report to protect old churches from restoration. The 
Ancient Monuments Committee, in making its Report, used 
certain papers prepared by this Society as an index for 
reference by members of a deputation which the Archbishops 
graciously received in July, 1913. The Ancient Monuments 
Committee used these papers without informing the Society, 
as if they had been drawn up formally as evidence to be laid 
before it. 

Your correspondent refers to the notes in this index as 
“stories.” The facts as to the harm done by “restoration” 
to the churches briefly mentioned in this index can be proved 
in every cxse. The only error in the Report was the presump- 
tion by the Society that faculties had been granted where it 
had no proof to the contrary. That faculties had not been 
obtained in twenty-one out of forty cases is proof of the past 
laxity of the Church of England in connexion with its great 
responsibility in looking after the works of art under its care. 
If the recommendations made in the Report are adopted, the 
Chancellors will still retain power to grant a faculty even if 
opposed by the Diocesan Advisory Board. Again, the Advisory 
Board may include men who advocate “ restoration ”—men 
who believe that modern reproductions are a satisfactory 
substitute for mediaeval work. The Society believes that the 
Church is now awake to its responsibility, and my Committce 
thinks that in future mediaeval and other church architecture 
will receive greater care, though it cannot yet hope that all 
that remains is immediately safeguarded, nor would the sug- 
gestions made in the Report, though helpful, justify this 
belief.—I am, Sir, &c., A. R. Powys, Secretary. 

The Socicty for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, 

20 Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C. 





RUGS FOR ARMY HORSES. 
[To tus Eprron ov tas “ Srecraror.”)] 

Sir,—Our Army horses are suffering unduly from the present wet 
weather. From an economical as well as a humanitarian point of 
view, this should be stopped as soon as possible. Through the 
enterprise and generosity of a certain firm—who have had a 
sample one made—I can procure mackintosh-lined cloth rugs at 
26s, each, provided they are ordered in large quantities. May I 
appeal through your paper for funds to buy two hundred and fifty 
rugs for the horses of the Royal Engineers, XX Division? And if 
by any chance more than sufficient money should be sent in, I am 
sure there must be many thousands of horses to whom the present 
of a rug would be extremely acceptable. Subscriptions should be 
sent to Miss K. Kenyon at Pradoe, Oswestry.—I am, Sir, &c., 

K. M. Kenyon, 








THE CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF VOLUNTEER 
TRAINING CORPS. 


Presipent: LORD DESBOROUGH. 
Hon. Secrerary: PERCY A. HARRIS, Esq. 


Heap Orrices: Judges’ Quadrangle, Royal Courts of Justico 
(Carey Street entrance). 


The aims and objects of this force are: 


(1) To encourage reeruits for the Regular and Territorial Army. 
(2) To encourage men not of age for service in the ranks, or 
otherwise disqualified for service, to drill and learn the elements 
of musketry in their spare time. 

(3) To co-ordinate all existing organizations with similar objects 
and to promote uniformity in their rules and regulations. 


All inquiries for information should be addressed direct 





not even an “extra” in those days), because, whereas a badly 





to the Hon. Secretary at the above address, 
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THE “SPECTATOR” HOME GUARDS FUND. 


Susscriptions for this Fund should be sent to the 
Spectator Office, or direct to Messrs. Barclay and Co., 
Goslings’ Branch, 19 Fleet Street, London, E.C. Cheques 
should be made payable to the “ Spectator Home Guards 
Fund,” and crossed “ Barclay and Co., Goslings’ Branch.” 
Cheques sent direct to Messrs. Barclay and Co. should be 
crossed “ Spectator Home Guards Account.” All cheques 
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POETRY. 


THE HEROES. 


In that Valhalla where the heroes go 

A careful sentinel paced to and fro 

Before the gate, burnt black with battle smoke, 
Whose echoes to the tread of armed men woke, 
And up the fiery stairs whose steps are spears 
Came the pale heroes of the bloodstained years, 





There were lean Caesars from the glory fields 

With heart that only to a sword-thrust yields ; 

And there were Generals decked in pride of rank, 

Red scabbard swinging from the weary flank ; 

And slender youths, who were the sons of kings, 

And barons with their sixteen quarterings. 

And while the nobles went with haughty air 

The courteous sentinel questioned : ‘‘ Who goes there?” 
And as each came, full lustily he cried 

His string of titles, ere he passed inside. ..,, 


And presently there was a little man, 

A silent mover in the regal van. 

His hand still grasped his rifle, and his eyes 

Seemed blinded with the light from Paradise. . ,. 

His was a humble guise, a modest air— 

The sentinel held him sharply: “ Who goes there?” 


There were no gauds tacked to that simple name, 

But every naked blade leapt out like flame, 

And every blue-blood warrior bowed his head— 

“Tam a Belgian,” this was all he said. 

Men’s cheering echoed thro’ the battle’s Hell 

“ Pass in, mon brave,” said that wise sentinel. 
Brisbane, Queensland. 


M. Forrest. 





BOOKS. 


—¢———— 
LETTERS OF LADY HARRIOT ELIOT.* 

Mr. CurHsert HEADtAM has donea great service to students 
of the Pitt period in editing these letters, a copy of which we 
have been allowed to see. As they have been printed privately, 
we suppose that Mr. Headlam did not think that letters so 
light in substance would justify publication in the ordinary 
way. We hope, however, that he, or publishers in general, 


-may have underrated the interest of Englishmen in anything 


that relates to Chatham and William Pitt, and that a public 
edition may be asked for and obtained. If Lady Harriot Pitt 
—younger daughter of the great Chatham, and afterwards 
Lady Harriot Eliot—writes in these letters to her mother 
rather of parties and marriages than of such momentous 
events as the rebellion in the American Colonies, we never- 
theless are brought by them into an intimate relation with 
the Chatham family. That is a clear gain for historical 
students from any point of view. If we had to describe in 
one word the effect of the letters upon our mind, we should 
say that they humanize the family of Chatham. Chatham's 
remoteness from the world, accentuated of course by his 
strange and almost eccentric illnesses, and the eminence of 
his great son, with its accompaniments of terrible responsi- 
bility and austere eloquence, have made plain readers of 
history feel towards father and son rather as the children of 
Israel felt towards Moses and Aaron when they descended 
from the mountain. Lady Harriot’s charming and vivacious 
epistles show us a deeply united and affectionate family. 
Concern for her father during his illness at Hayes; her 
carefulness to consult her mother’s wishes and win her 
approval in all her conduct when she is staying away 
from home; her pride in the meteoric progress of her brilliant 
brother William; and her quaint preoccupation with the love 
affairs of her hesitating and rather ineffectual elder brother— 
all these things mark a collection of letters which would be 
worth reading if one knew of them only that they were the 
work of a clever and well-bred .girl of the eighteenth century, 
but which are trebly well worth reading when one knows them 
to be the work of Pitt’s favourite sister. We must say a word 
before we go further as to the.excellence of the editing. Mr. 
Headlam has had the good sense to print the letters exactly 
as they were written without correcting obvious slips, and 
above all he has paid his readers the compliment of not 
treating them like fools. His historical notes are just enough 
for guidance. He has evidently had to delve a good deal in 
contemporary memoirs, as the dating of the letters—even so 
carefully educated a young woman as Lady Harriot Pitt was 
not free from the feminine vice of not dating letters—has 
depended upon the episodes described in them. We notice in 
one place that Sir Horace Mann’s name is given as Sir A. 
Mann, and we think some readers would have been glad to be 
saved from confusion by being told that Pitt’s tutor Pretyman 
was identical with Bishop Tomline, since that ponderous but 
excellent person appears under both names in the book. We 
can find no other defect of any sort in care or judgment. 
These letters are edited as such letters should be edited, and 
we are glad that they did not fall into the hands of one of our 
school of sickly historians who would have overlaid them with 
a heap of maudlin bosh and sentimental rakings. 

Lady Harriot was born on April 18th, 1758, and was thus a 
year older than her famous brother. In 1785 she married Mr. 
Edward James Eliot, the eldest surviving son of the first Lord 
Eliot. In 1786 she died after giving birth to a daughter, who 
in 1806 married Colonel, afterwards Lieutenant-General, Sir 
William Pringle, an officer who served with distinction in the 
Peninsular War. Lady Harriot’s letters were not included in 
the Pitt papers which the late Admiral Pringle bequeathed to 
the Public Record Office. They are now printed for the first 
time, and, so far as the descendants of Lady Harriot Eliot can 
ascertain, Mr. Basil Williams is the only biographer of the 
Pitt family who has seen them. The letters range from the 
year 1766 to 1786, the year in which Pitt concluded his Com- 
mercial Treaty with France. Mr. Eliot, who married Lady 
Harriot, was an intimate friend and firm supporter of Pitt. 
Pitt was genuinely pleased with the match, but it is clear 





* The Letters of Iady Harriot Eliot, 1766-1786, Edited by Cuthbert Headlam. 
Edinburgh: Printed by T, and A, Constable, 
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that Lord Eliot did not view it in the same light, for the sole 
reason that he had hoped his son’s wife would bring more 
money to the assistance of the family fortunes. After her 
marriage Lady Harriot was much liked by her husband’s 
relations, as indeed a woman with so much intelligence, kind- 
ness, vivacity, and humour could not fail to be. The same 
qualities made her an admirable hostess in Downing Street 
when she acted in that capacity for her brother. 

Chatham, who had been careful to give his sons and 
daughters the same education at home, was no doubt gratified 
to find his fifteen-year-old daughter quoting Cicero to the 
point. The following is an extract from a letter written from 
Burton Pynsent in June, 1773. The formal elaboration of 
this exercise for ber father’s eye contrasts amusingly with the 
latitude she allowed herself as she grew older :— 

“Dear Papa, I make no doubt will easily imagine that it was 
not without great regret that I yielded up the pleasure of writing 
to him first. Indeed nothing can be a greater satisfaction to us 
all than to be allowed to correspond with him. I now take up my 

n to express in my turn how much joy I feel in reflecting that 

yme Regis seems even to surpass tions. Happy that 

your habitation there turns out so well, happier if Burton could 
be removed to you. If dear Papa could be forgot for a moment, 
Cicero must have reminded me of him. ‘Nec vero ille in luce 
modo atque in oculis civium magnus sed intus domique prac- 
stantior.’” 
In 1776 the “ great world” seems to have talked much more of 
the trial of Elizabeth Chudleigh, Duchess of Kingston, for 
bigamy than of the Declaration of American Independence. 
It is amusing to follow the girl’s anxiety to be present at the 
trial without shocking her mother's conception of what were 
proper pursuits for a young lady. Thus she wrote:— 

“Lady Middleton asked me some time ago whether I shoud not 
like to go to the Dutchess of Kingston’s tryal. I gave her an 
undecisive answer. Since Mrs. Stapleton has ask'd me to go. I 
said the same sort of thing to her as to Lady Middleton, as I did 
not choose to engage myself to go without your consent, and 
indeed I imagined the tryal might not be very fit for me to hear. 
But, however, they both told me there woud be nothing improper 
in it as the whole that the tryal woud be upon woud be whether 
she had married two husbands or not. You will be so good as to 
send me your opinion upon it, because Parties are made early and 
I may be desired to determine upon whether I will go or not.” 
And, again, a few days later :— 

“T have desired William to explain to you about the Duichess 
of Kingston's tryal, as I think yet when you understand it, you 
will allow me to go. The first day will be totally taken up in the 
forms, and that is the only day that I wish to go, as everybody 
says the sight will be finer a Coronation. All the world 
are anxious to procure tickets. Everybody I meet with assure me 
that Lord Chat has seven tickets which I take to be a genteel 
hint that you have them to dispose of. Whether you judge it 
proper at present to do so I don’t know: if you shoud, it woud be 
a very welcome politeness to Lady Midleton who is trying every 
where for one for herself and Miss Brodrick.” 

Evidently the maternal consent was procured, for in a letter 
dated April 23rd, 1776, we read :-— 

“T will now turn my Pen to the telling you what I have done 

since I have been here, which has not been anything scarcely 
except going to the tryal of the poor unduchess’d lady which was 
really well worth a close attendance. It finished yesterday when 
she was found guilty by all the Peers except the Duke of 
Newcastle who did not pronounce her thoroughly so as he said 
guilly erroneously but not intentionally which seems somewhat 
curious. Nothing could be clearer proved than her marriage 
with my Lord Bristol. She spoke yesterday twice. Her Voice 
and Manner is uncommonly fine tho’ rather Theatrical. It scems 
rather a ridiculous conclusion to so solemn and awful a thing as 
her tryal that she shoud be discharged without anything of 
punishment, but a mere payment of her fees, and a notification 
to her that if she committed the same crimo again, it woud be 
found capital, at which, notwithstanding her situation, she coud 
not forbear smiling. A great many people were much disappointed 
at the business being concluded yesterday as it was very much 
wish’d by everybody to be present at the last day, and it was 
generally imagined that it would not conclude so soon.” 
A curious point in the letters is the satisfaction expressed by 
the writer and her friends that Chatham was suffering from 
gout. That is the elliptical way in which it is put, the 
meaning being either that gout was thought to be a 
“beneficial” disease, or that this diagnosis excluded the 
possibility of some more dangerous illness which had been 
suspected. As a matter of fact, however, according to Mr. 
Basil Williams, Chatham was suffering from gout complicated 
by Bright’s disease. 

When the great trial was over politically minded persons 
had time to think of the American Colonies. On May 10th, 
1776, Lady Harriot wrote :— 

“The Guards are not gone yet. When they will sail nobody 





knows. I hear the Foreign Troops were all without shoes and 
stockings which we were obliged to supply them with. Whether 
they will any reach America is a great Doubt. For if they escape 
all other perils, it is generally thought that most of them will die 
of distempers occasioned by the excessive badness of the Provisions. 
The celebrated Fordyce is the man fixt upon to furnish them, and 
it is said that be has already put fifty thousand pounds in his 
pocket. Lord Sandwich said yesterday in the course of his Speech 
that He did not expect much good from Sir Peter Parker’s 
squadron which was rather an unguarded and unlucky ex- 
pression.” 

Sir Peter Parker's squadron arrived much too late to co- 
operate with the loyalist rising which bad been planned in 
the Southern States. The “foreign troops” referred to by 
Lady Hai:iot were the Hessians and other Germans whom the 
Government employed for service in America. Chatham pro- 
tested strongly against the use of these troops. , Lady 
Harriot’s amiability was very far from making ber inverte- 
brate, and she could defend herself with vigour as well as 
be angry on occasion. When Lady Chatham suspected 
(December, 1777) that she and William were paying more 
attention to their own affairs than to their father’s public 
acts, Lady Harriot retorted from Bath :— 

“TI am certainly hurt beyond expression at the Idea being 
entertain’d that we are deficient in any point of sentiment, 
particularly upon an occasion where it is so unnatural for us to 
be wanting. y Brother was gone out when I received your 
Letter, and when he comes home I shall communicate to him 
what you say on his subject which I am sorry te be obliged to do, 
as I know (by myself) what a mortification it will be to him. .. . 
I am excessively happy that Papa has almost Lost his cold, and I 
shoud have been quite in high Glee at hearing of his meditating 
a Visit to Town if I had not at the same time all the reason in 
the World to imagine that I am not thought to enter into the 
spirit of his Publick Ewertions; and I imagine it is the good of the 
Whole that carries him to London. There remains nothing for 
me now to do but to beg you to be convinced that in point of 
Sentiment I am never really deficient, and I intreat you to 
forgive any want of force or impropriety of expression. I return 
you and my Father a thousand thanks for having prolonged the 
term of my enjoying the Society of those who are so good to me.” 
Lady Harriot’s thoughtfulness for family servants and her 
devotion to horses and dogs are a very pretty trait in her 
letters. In 1779 she wrote:— 

“Tam glad you made the offer with to Primrose and 

hope the conclusion of the Negotiation upon the Subject will be 
his return to his old habitation, as I can not join in the Opinion of 
his spirits suiting me ever, or of his being the Proper sire, and I 
have a great deal too much respect and attachment to him to like 
to see him d ed to a Servant’s Horse. I rejoice that the great 
Bajazet is so well; but I own for my I should imagine that 
he might gain much in his Paces being well rid, and my 
Brother Chatham has promised to ride him to see in what he can 
be made more perfect; so that if you approved of it, I should wish 
to have the pleasure of seeing him in Lond rejoico that tho 
Dogs are in such good plight. When I come to Barton, I dare say 
Bangor will resume his Polite way of living. Now I have done 
with the Horses and Dogs, I will say a word of ourselves.” 
If we may judge from the number of times it is mentioned, an 
evening at “ Ranalagh” was one of the chief joys of Lady 
Harriot, and great was her disappointment whenever her 
brother William was prevented by the business of the House 
from joining the party. Our last quotation shall be from a 
letter in which Lady Harriot, now married, describes her 
plans as hostess in Downing Street :— 

“Iam sorry My Ambiguous Phrase made you believe wo thought 

of Balls. I don’t think indeed they woud at all answer. My 
Brother’s idea was to have three or four or more Assemblies to 
take in every Body, which I own myself I shoud think woud bo 
very acceptable and ye Young World are very desirous of it. Tho 
Trouble one must not count inst ye Propriety of it, and ye 
expense will be small.—I hope you will like this Plan, and indeed 
I believe your having said so much about yo tristesse of our 
Administration made my Brother think of it.” 
Lady Harriot’s brief married life was a time of profound 
happiness. There is a passage whieb describes how the King 
reassured the young bride by opening a conversation about 
her new relations, and then telling her that “it could be 
nothing but money” (referring to the opposition to the 
marriage), but that she was “ in great Favour now.” 








MR. HARDY’S LATER POEMS.* 
In this volume Mr. Hardy has collected the poems written for 
the most part in the last five years or so, a considerable 
number of which have been published separately. As they 
are the utterances of a man of seventy suffering from a recent 
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bereavement, it is not to be wondered at that the prevailing 
tone should be autumnal and elegiac. It is only on the last 
two pages of the volume, in the song of the soldiers, “ Men 
who march away,” that the note of hopefulness revives :— 
“In our heart of hearts believing 
Victory crowns the just, 
And that braggarts must 
Surely bite the dust, 
Press we to the field ungrieving 
In our heart of hearts believing 
Victory crowns the just. 


Hence the faith and fire within us 
Men who march away 
Ere the barn-cocks say 


Night is growing gray, 
To hazards whence no tears can win us; 
Hence the faith and fire within us, 
Men who march away.” 
Elsewhere in the volume we look in vain for evidences of 
“faith and fire”—save the embers of the past. There isa 
vein of tender regret in the group of poems dated 1912-1913 
under the motto Veteris vestigia flammae, but it is shot 
through with bitterness. The scenes and pleasures of the 
past have not lost their savour, but they are always contrasted 
with the barrenness of the present to one “to whom to-day is 
beneaped and stale, and its urgent clack but a vapid tale,” 
whose “sand is sinking,” and who will “traverse love's 
domain never again.” The word “nevermore” sounds like a 
sombre ground bass throughout the book. Love can supply 
“one note” to the “one long sweeping symphony from times 
remote till now, of human tenderness... as part of sick Life’s 
antidote,” but it is “small and untraced,” and the burden of 
these poems is the sickness rather than the soundness of life. 
The lovers of whom Mr. Hardy sings are mostly those quos 
durus Amor crudeli tabe peredit, for whom the eternal question 
was ‘‘ by whose strange laws That which mattered most could 
not be.” His past is haunted by “spectres that grieve,” 
“ slighted visitants,” like the wife whose grave is only visited 
by her pet dog, not out of fidelity, but simply to bury a bone 
in case it should be hungry near the spot. Women as portrayed 
in these dismal and sardonic “satires of circumstance” are 
either frail or forced into loveless marriages. Their husbands 
are either befooled, or brutalized by their awakening to the 
truth. In about half a dozen poems the awakening comes 
about by the wife’s confession, and leads to estrangement, 
misery, or vengeance. Or, as a variant, we have the enlighten- 
ment of a week-old husband by overhearing scraps of con- 
versation ata “ lively liquor bar,” with the gruesome sequel :— 
“That night there was the splash of a fall 

Over the slimy harbour-wall: 

They searched, and at the deepest place 

Found him with crabs upon his face.” 
It isa relief to turn from these sinister studies of married 
wretchedness to such a tribute as that which Mr. Hardy pays 
in sonnet form to the memory of Leslie Stephen :— 


“Tus ScHRECKHORN. 
Aloof, as if a thing of mood and whim ; 
Now that its spare and desolate figure gleams 
Upon my nearing vision, less it seems 
A looming Alp-height than a guise of him 
Who scaled its horn with ventured life and limb, 
Drawn on by vague imaginings, maybe, 
Of semblance to his personality 
In its quaint glooms, keen lights, and rugged trim, 


At his last change, when Life’s dull coils unwind, 
Will be, in old love, hitherward escape, 

And the eternal essence of his mind 

Enter this silent adamantine shape, 

And his low voicing haunt its slipping snows 

When dawn that calls the climber dyes them rose ?” 


The homage to Swinburne, “A Singer Asleep,” is more 
unequal in execution, but has some fine stanzas :— 


«__Tt was as though a garland of red roses 
Had fallen about the hood of some smug nun 
When irresponsibly dropped as from the sun, 
In fulth of numbers freaked with musical closes, 
Upon Victoria’s formal middle time 
His leaves of rhythm and rhyme, 


—His singing-mistress verily was no other 
Than she the Lesbian, she the music-mother 
OF all the tribe that feel in melodies ; 
Who leapt, love-anguished, from the Leucadian steep 
Into the rambling world-encircling dee 
Which hides her where none sees. 





The lines on the loss of the ‘ Titanic,’ “The Convergence of 
the Twain ”—the great liner and her “sinister mate” the ice- 
berg—have a curious interest apart from their intrinsic 
merit, because they express with a condensed force charac- 
teristic of the writer the same idea which inspired a poem on 
similar lines written many years ago by an American author. 
As an example of Mr. Hardy in the mellower vein of elegy, 
we may quote the beautiful lines “ Regret not me,” which the 
curious student of contrasts may compare with a famous lyrie 
by Christina Rossetti :— 
“ Regret not for me; 


Beneath the sunny tree 
I lie uncaring, slumbering peacefully. 
Swift as the light 
I flew my faery flight; 
Ecstatically I moved, and feared no night. 
I did not know 
That heydays fade and go, 
But deemed that what was would be always so, 


I skipped at morn 
Between the yellowing corn, 
Thinking it good and glorious to be born. 
I ran at eves 
Among the piled-up sheaves, 
Dreaming ‘I grieve not, therefore nothing grieves.’ 
Now soon will come 
The apple, pear, and plum 
And hives will sing, and autumn insects hum. 
Again you will fare 
‘ To cider-makings rare, 
And junketings; but I shall not be there. 
Yet gaily sing 
Until the pewter ring 
Those songs we sang when we went gipsying. 


And lightly dance 
Some triple-timed romance 
In coupled figures, and forget mischance ; 


And mourn not me 
Beneath the yellowing tree ; 

For I shall mind not, slumbering peacefully.” 
There are many other poems which call for notice: macabre 
and cadaverous imaginings such as the musings of the 
skeletons in a church on the Channel coast or of the dead 
Kings at Westminster at the Coronation; or the modernized 
version of Peter’s interview with the guards before the cock 
crew, which produces an effect akin to that of some modern 
French pictures; or the strange fantasy entitled “God's 
Funeral,” in which the shattering of faith is described in a 
parable by one whose unbelief is no source of arrogance or 
intellectual pride. He pictures the long procession of dis- 
illusioned mourners following the bier, and ends on a note of 
perplexity :— 

“TI could not prop their faith: and yet 

Many I had known: with all I sympathized ; 


And though struck speechless, I did not forget 
That what was mourned for, I, too, once prized. 


Still, how to bear such loss I deemed 
The insistent question for each animate mind, 
And gazing, to my growing sight there seemed 
A pale yet positive gleam low down behind, 


Whereof, to lift the general night, 
A certain few who stood aloof had said, 
*See you upon the horizon that small light— 
#welling somewhat?’ Each mourner shook his head. 


And they composed a crowd of whom 
Some were right good, and many nigh the best. . . . 
Thus dazed and puzzled ’twixt the gleam and gloom 
Mechanically I followed with the rest.” 

Viewed in relation to his predecessors and contemporaries, 
Mr. Hardy is a strangely isolated figure. His poetry is 
eminently his own, but it isnot “a poor thing.” He “standeth 
alone,” but not “as the nightingale sings,” for the element 
of charm and melody is so intermittent as to be negligible. 
His technique is often halting and clumsy and his style 
lacking in distinction. One encounters stretches of prose 
twisted into lengths of verse, ponderous Latin polysyllables, 
journalistic epithets such as “insistent,” ugly forms such as 
“boundenly.” His handling of rhythm and rhyme suggests 
a stubborn conquest rather than an easy victory. Yet he 
has at least this justification for adopting the medium of 
verse, that he says what he means with a force and concen- 
tration unattainable in prose. He is not a singer, or a 
consoler, or a prophet; he stands with his back to the future, 
immersed in tragic retrospect, directing with an unerring 
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aim the searchlight of his sombre genius on the “soul-sick 
blight” of poor humanity “straggling in vain with ruthless 
destiny.” 





THE VOICE OF THE USHER.* 

Aut schoolmasters are known by their colleagues to talk too 
much, but a few are admitted to talk well. So if most school- 
masters’ books are merely two covers and some conversation, 
some of them may be none the worse for that, For though 
some subjects are best studied alone and slowly by the dim 
light of treatises, you may learn far more of others in an hour 
from an expert who talks well. Education, for ordinary men, 
is such a subject, and when Mr. Alington is the talker the 
ordinary man bears him with profit and delight. His book is 
jest so much imprisoned human speech, and it has ull the 
qualities of its character. It is seldom impartial, but always 
reasonable, personal (with an edge), but excellently humoured, 
witty, cheerful, fluent, and shamelessly digressive. This last 
is a special feature. Some of the greater irrelevances have 
retired to the footnotes, but whole battalions of them stand 
their ground in the text. An amusing misquotation intro- 
duces a couple of its brothers; a reference to mixed 
eurricula is followed by an amateur poem on such things; 
Dr. Gore, Mr. Benson, a dull book, and a well-known Collect, 
each recalls something that will raise a smile and help 
the argument not at all. If W. S. Gilbert (who is part 
of the argument) is called “the Aristophanes of the 
nineteenth century,” Mr. Anstey (who is not) must come 
in to be called its Menander. Mr. Kipling is in the text on 
business (and excellent business, too), but Lowell and Clough 
(with a bodyguard of quotations each) are merely there for 
fun. But the book is notall digressions—if one digresses one 
must digress from something—and for the most part when 
Mr. Alington keeps to the straight road he is more interest- 
ing and not much less entertaining. 

On the general subject of the Public Schools he will not use 
the conventional opening, ‘The Public Schools are, of course, 
not perfect,” because no schoolmaster would think such an 
obvious statement worth making, and no one elae would 
think that it was sincerely made, He claims much virtue for 
the Public Schools, and will not have them blamed for what 
are the nation’s faults. On this matter he is both cogent and 
refreshing. 

On cricket a brave and grave word is said—it is “ funda- 
mentally a selfish game”; on work a braver and a graver, 
though equally disputable—algebra should be dropped, 
not Greek. On English and the teaching of it to young 
boys the book is at its best. The boy’s ear must 
first be metrically trained; he must learn much by heart 
—and “Ingoldsby” rather than the “Private of the 
Buffs”; he must do verses still, more even than before, but it 
must be English verses and not Latin. Schoolmasters will 
applaud this gladly ; but the layman may need the evidence of 
that Shrewsbury Lower Fifth whose poems populate a chapter 
and crowd an appendix before he will give assent. The 
chapter on morals is mostly blank paper, which is just what 
it should be in such a book. On the Montessori creed Mr. 
Alington uses the privilege of the “Greats” man to talk on 
what (with deep respect be it said) he does not understand, and 
he talks, as “Greate” men do, extremely well. On every 
subject he is illuminating, and if when he discusses Church 
questions we wish that he would come back to boys, it is only 
because so many people can talk well on the Church and so 
very few on schools. Certainly the school part of the book 
is the best part. A man is not a good schoolmaster by 
accident, and some of the enthusiasm which set him or kept 
him where he is cannot but show through when he talks of 
his work, even if he talk dully. Mr. Alington is never dull, 
but when he talks of schools (or round them) there is a note 
in his voice that is not beard at other times, and every school- 
master who listens will feel at once that this is a man who bas 
been there and who knows. 





THE TORY TRADITION.+ 
Mr. Grorrrey Butter has published under the general 
title, The Tory Tradition, four lectures delivered before the 
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University of Pennsylvania on Bolingbroke, Burke, Disraeli, 
and Salisbury. He regards Bolingbroke as the real founder 
of modern Toryism. From the point of view of intellectual 
eminence, no party could desire a greater chief; from that of 
principle, his claim is open to question. Mr. Butler takes up 
the defence of his hero with enthusiasm. He was “the man 
responsible more than any other for the Peace of Utrecht,” 
and when “Harley, the loiterer,” had been got rid of the 
Tory Party was to “go to George or Jumes and make its 
terms with whichever of the two it chose.” It seems to 
escape Mr. Butler that wars should be begun and ended 
for some better reason than the immediate triumph of a 
political party. But in Bolingbroke’s eyes the supreme, 
merit of the Peace of Utrecht was that it was “the only 
solid foundation whereupen we could erect a Tory system.” 
It might be argued that the war bad put a strong 
enough curb on the pretensions of Lovis XIV., but 
there is notbing to show that Bolingbroke ever looked at the 
question in this light. Godolphin and Marlborough, says Mr. 
Butler, “were determined not to stop the war until they bad 
forced Louis to give up all hope of asserting French influence 
in Spain.” As this was a perfectly legitimate object for an 
English statesman to pursue, the business of the advocates of 
peace was to show that we had already secured it. But to 
this aspect of the situation Bolingbroke was altogether 
indifferent. “The Tories wanted peace and did not care how 
they got it.” It is not surprising that a party which 
approached a great public question in this temper should bave 
resorted to what Mr. Butler himself describes as “duplicity 
unparalleled both im the ephere of private bonovr and 
diplomacy.” fo again with the decision whether James or 
George should be King of England. Honest men might take 
opposite sides on this question, according as they held 
legitimate descent or popular recognition to be the founda- 
tion of a King’s title. But their choice must rest on some 
better foundation than the prospect of a party victory. 
Bolingbroke should have been specially careful on this point 
by reason of the importance he assigned to the Sovereign in 
his ideal Constitution. A patriot King would read his duty 
differently, according as he traced his title to descent or to the 
action of Parliament. 

It is not clear how far Mr. Butler regards Bolingbroke’s 
theory of the place that the Crown should bold in the Consti- 
tution as included in the modern Tory creed. One singular 
omission, however, may be noted in his chapter on Barke. 
The constructive side of Bolingbroke’s philosophy, he tells us, 
“is unfolded in his Dissertation upon Parties and in his Idea 
of a Patriot King,” and Burke was Bolingbroke’s legitimate 
successor in the Tory tradition. But to make good Burke’s 
title to this position Mr. Butler should have given some 
explanation of bis attitude towards the Crown, In many 
ways George III. was exactly the Sovereign that Boling- 
broke had in view. A thorough Englishman in tastes and 
feelings, passionately zealous for the fame and honour of 
the country he ruled, he scemed to embody in homely fact 
the idea of a patriot King. Yet seldom has the Monarchy 
fallen lower in the esteem of all honest men than during 
the sway of the “ King’s friends” and the long Ministry of 
Lord North. If Burke bad ever been tempted to exchange 
the idea of a constitutional King for that of a patriot King, 
his experience during the earliest, and in some ways the 
greatest, years of his career would have been protection 
enough. 

The lecture on Disraeli will capture most readers at this 
moment, because it fairly synchronizes with the appearance 
of Mr. Buckle’s first volume. But though Mr. Butler is 
full of enthusiasm, he does not impart any very large share 
in it to his readers. The real Disraeli probably lies hidden 
in his most remarkable, though not bis greatest, novel. But 
no interpreter has yet been able to lay bis finger on the inner 
meaning of Tancred. “It seems to some,” says Mr. Butler, 
“that he will remain the perpetual oracle of Toryism.” 
Certainly he is likely to retain one great characteristic of 
oracles—the inability of those who aceept them to agree upon 
the sense in which they are to be taken. All that is plain is 
that, whatever the “ Asian mystery ” may have been intended 
to mean, it bad very little inflnence on that foreign policy 
by which he will be best remembered. Yet what of that 
policy now remains ? Neither the suppression of Russia— 
the “bottling up” was Disraeli’s own phrase—nor tho 
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maintenance of the Ottoman Empire, nor the extinction of Slav 
ambitions, has much part in the latest reading of the 
interests or purposes of Great Britain. The confession that, 
in making these ideas the corner-stone of our diplomacy, we 
had “put our money on the wrong horse” was reserved for 
Lord Salisbury. There is no mention of this change in 
Mr. Butler’s last lecture. 





MARY RUSSELL MITFORD’S CORRESPONDENCE.* 


Miss Mirrorn’s reputation will not be enhanced by this 
collection of letters. They were written during the last ten 
years of an overworked life, and certainly the later letters 
suggest that Miss Mitford, though she never reached the 
allotted span, was old for her age. It is natural that this 
correspondence—addressed, as it is, to John Ruskin and 
Charles Boner—should be largely concerned with books, and 
it is amazing that a writer of such delicate perception and 
such literary dexterity as Miss Mitford should have been so 
poor a critic. Her pages are sown with such sentences as 
the following. Alluding to Browning, she writes: “The few 
things of his which are clear, seem to me as weak as water.” 
Carlyle she detests, and finds his humour atrocious, his style 
obscure, his thought almost undiscoverable. Hans Andersen’s 
is a reputation which must soon die, resting, as it does, upon 
nothing of permanent value. She has no power to appreciate 
fairy lore. There is, she says, “a sameness and a poverty in 
all that does not belong to our common kind which never 
really sustains itself.” For almost none of the great lights 
of her time has she a word of praise. The American writers, 
however, please her, especially Oliver Wendell Holmes, She 
contrasts his works with “ our vile school of obscurity, crude- 
ness, and self-conceit.” Miss Lee’s biographical pages make 
good reading enough, but the whole book is three times 
too big. 





A RELIEF MAP OF CENTRAL EUROPE+ 
WE heartily recommend Messrs. Philips’ relief map to all 
students of the war, and especially to schoolmasters and 
persons who desire to explain to others the geographical, 
strategical, and general military situation. The horizontal 
scale of eighteen miles to the inch and the vertical scale of 
five thousand feet to the inch have enabled the relief modeller 
to give us a geographical picture, for such in effect it is, which 
is not liable to the charge of distortion, as are so many of the 
small-scale maps of this kind. No doubt this relief model, 
like all raised maps, requires to be used with a certain caution, 
but any intelligent person will soon be able to supply the 
necessary corrective. The study of a good relief map such as 
this shows very clearly how the force of circumstances drives 
combatants to the plains. The Germans may pretend, and may 
even think, that they want to break through to Calais and 
Boulogne in order to set up submarine bases, and so forth; 
but in reality they are focussing their attention on the eastern 
section of the Belgian frontier, because, shall we say? it is shaded 
pale green on the map. Of course, if a mountainous country 
is to be invaded, you must fight in the mountains; but in war 
the line of least resistance is always edging you towards the 
plains. Very illuminating is the view of the eastern theatre 
of the war. Looking at Messrs. Philips’ map, one realizes 
in an instant the importance of Cracow, lying just under 
the great wall of the Carpathians and commanding the 
straight and comparatively short road to Vienna. Again, a 
glance at this map makes one realize why Przemysl is a 
place of such vast importance. It remains to be said that 
the size of the map is five feet by three, and that it is 
enclosed in a plain black frame. The bright, we might 
almost say violent, blue of the sea, which colour is also 
employed for the rivers, the cabbage-green of the plains, and 
the brown of the mountains make the map attractive to the eye, 
or at any rate tothe eye which has not been spoilt by the 
conventional feeling against bright and vivid or, as some 
people would say, crude colours. 

In this connexion we may mention also Messrs. Philips’ 
shilling photo-relief war map. Though this map is of 
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comparatively small size, the shading of the hills and valleys and 
the clear indication of the river courses make it not only very 
attractive to the eye, buta very useful geographical guide, 





FICTION. 





A DROP IN INFINITY.® 


Mr. Groaan, whose name is unfamiliar to us in the realm of 
romance, though his spirited verses, if we mistake not, have 
appeared in these columns, has given us a curious and exciting 
story in A Drop in Infinity. If it is not altogether satisfactory 
as a work of art, that is the result of the false trail on which 
he starts us in the discourse on a fourth dimension which pre- 
cedes John Thorpe’s unexpected expulsion from the world of 
civilization. The apparatus of the opening prepares us for 
one of those semi-scientific extravaganzas which have become 
a stock feature in the popular illustrated magazines of late 
years. But A Drop in Infinity belongs neither to the category 
of such ingenious fantasies as Flatland, nor to that in which 
Jules Verne, Mr. Wells, and Sir Arthur Conan Doyle have in 
their respective styles displayed their inventive powers. Mr. 
Grogan is clever enough to have entered into successful 
competition with these writers on their own ground, but 
applied science plays a wholly negligible part in his scheme 
The real interest of his story resides in the circumstantial 
detail with which he pictures the efforts of a highly civilized 
man and woman, suddenly projected without resources or 
equipment into an uninhabited country, to feed, clothe, house, 
and protect themselves. In regard to climate, flora, and 
fauna—apart from the unwelcome appearance of a plesio- 
saurus—“ Marjorieland,” as it is called, after the heroine, 
does not differ substantially from North-Eastern Europe. But, 
even so, the problems which present themselves to this new 
Adam and Eve are sufficiently formidable. The plesiosaurus 
comes on the scene late in the day, but bears and wolves are 
troublesome from the first. Most readers, if we judge 
aright, will regard the story as a fresh and suggestive set of 
variations on that desert-island theme which is responsible for 
a whole library of fiction, ranging from Robinson Crusoe and 
The Swiss Family Robinson to Sir James Barrie’s Admirable 
Crichton. And so regarding it, they will find much to 
entertain and surprise them in the recital. For John Thorpe 
and Marjorie were young people who had lived their lives in 
comfort, and even luxury; indeed, we cannot help thinking 
that Mr. Grogan has credited them with an amount of practical 
resourcefulness unusual in their class, even in these days of 
Boy Scouts and the simple life. Still, he makes it all 
exceedingly vivid, and we follow with rapt attention their 
laborious efforts to refashion the implements of primitive 
man, and adjust their resources to the needs of the 
moment. The competition between the two is cleverly 
indicated, the woman’s intuition occasionally attaining results 
which the man’s knowledge has failed to secure. But this 
solitude & deux, though it conduces to physical fitness and a 
certain measure of security, is not allowed to continue for 
long in perfect harmony. Petty quarrels take place, and then 
the sudden disappearance of Marjorie plunges her partner 
into utter misery, aggravated by remorse. His tragic isolation 
and vain search are described in the most moving pages of 
the story. Mr. Grogan has here completely succeeded in the 
difficult task of enlisting our sympathies with the characters 
of an impossible drama. The situatian is relieved by a further 
recourse to the supernatural apparatus. The lunatic English- 
man who is somewhat capriciously endowed with the sole 
power of projecting people into the new world sends off 
another couple of very different mental and moral calibre— 
a disreputable pawnbroker’s assistant and a young woman of 
dubious antecedents—and John Thorpe, the hero, is saved from 
insanity by having to attend to their needs, for they are on 
the point of starvation when he discovers them. They are 
tamed by their bardships for a while, but admission to a 
share in the hard-earned comforts provided by their host has 
a demoralizing effect on the man, who develops jealons, 
vindictive, and homicidal tendencies which make him, though 
naturally a coward, an even more formidable enemy than the 
plesiosaurus himself. Meanwhile John Thorpe has paid a 
brief visit to England—the method of his return is rather 
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perfunctorily treated—but his great preoccupation is not to 
yemain there; it-is to return to his other world and find 
Marjorie. We must not discount the excitement of the 
reader by further description of the sequel, but content 
ourselves with recommending a book which, for all its short- 
comings of structure and the anticlimax of the later chapters, 
bas an audacity and freshness which lift it high above the 
yack of average novels. 





The Patrol of the Sun-Dance Trail. By Ralph Connor. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—In reading “ Ralph Connor's “s 
Jatest novel, we have found ourselves wishing a hundred times 
that his men and women would not explain to us, by means of 
easual conversations, the state of affairs in Western Canada; 
would not, in fact, talk throughout like stage players. A 
certain amount of rhetoric must, of course, be allowed to the 
adventurers of this class of fiction, but here is a falseness 
unworthy of the writer’s powers. “‘ No,’ said Martin, with 
his hand upon Cameron’s heart. ‘Bring water. You can’t 
loosen his fingers till he revives. The blow that knocked him 
senseless set those fingers as they are, and they will stay set 
till released by returning consciousness.’” It seems such a 
pity; for “ Ralph Connor” has, as usual, a capital story to 
tell, and has written a circumstantial account of the rising of 
Indian tribes which has plenty of thrill and plenty of love 
interest. So often is the hero saved from sudden death, so 
often does the heroine prove her mettle, that our heart is, 
figuratively speaking, never out of our mouth: yet the book is 
earried far above the level of pure melodrama by the sense 
of purpose and of personal experience running through its 
adventures. 

The Winds of Deal. By Latta Griswold. (Macmillan and 
Co. 6s.)—A story of American school life is likely to prove 
sew and rather difficult ground for the English reader who is 
anversed in the technicalities of baseball and the rival claims 
of Harvard and Princeton; but in Mr. Griswold’s three 
stories, of which this ia the latest, the sense of difficulty 
resolves itself into one of refreshing unfamiliarity, since he 
gives us not so much an actual history of the eventful 
monotony of a schoolboy’s life, as an account of his psycho- 
logical development. We begin among a crowd of types of 
equal interest, which is slowly thinned out by twos and threes, 
until at last our whole attention is focussed on the one figure 
of George Erroll, who, perpetually hampered by trivial weak- 
nesses, and, although the author will not admit it, by his 
devouring egoism, never succeeds in “ making good” among 
his fellows. Here is clever, intimate work, and a value and 
depth which are not common to school stories. Moreover, 
Mr. Griswold writes well, and has sufficient restraint to give 
us neither hero nor villain; for Meath, who was presumably 
east for the latter rédle, delighte us with his precocious 
brilliancy and bis wianing self-confidence. 

ReEaDABLE Noveis.—A Green Englishman. By 8S. Mac- 
maughtan. (Smith, Elder, and Ce. 63.)—A book of short 
stories, amusing, but too trivial to be worthy of the writer’s 
powers.——The Orchard Pavilion. By Arthur Christopher 
Benson. (Same publishers. 3s. 6d. net.)\—Mr. Benson’s little 
discussion on the central aim of life is, of course, beautifully 
written, and more full of serious, quiet thought than its exterior 
suggests. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review. } 





A rousing note is struck in These Glorious Times (Longmans 
and Co., 2d. net), in which Miss L. H. M. Soulsby sends the 
usual Christmas greeting to her Brondesbury girls. Without 
pretending to ignore the horrors of war, she reminds her 
young friends of its nobility when it is waged in a righteous 
cause, and shows that the present war is “every bit as much 
in tune with Christmas as the Crusades would have been.” 
Miss Soulsby finds it possible to hope “that through the war 
false standards, unrealities, conventionalities are dying out: 
that petty jealousies, old feuds, and jarring feelings, both in 
Society and in families, are being swept away in the flood tide 
of a longing to help our fighters: that the bonds of marriage 
are being drawn tighter than before: that we have good hope 
ofa wiser, simpler, poorer and purer Eny!and.” 








Among the numerous anthologies which the war bas pro- 
duced, we may commend Poems of War and Battle, selected by 
V. H. Colline (Clarendon Press, 2s.) Timely, too, is the 
reissue of Mr. Newbolt’s stirring war-songs in The Island 
Race (Elkin Mathews, 2s. 6d. neth Wedo netenvy the man 
who can read unmoved the beautiful lines on Clifton Chapel, 
which apply to-day to so many a bopeful young life— 

“ Qui ante diem periit— 
Sed miles, sed pro patria.” 





Professor Bernard Moses, of the University of California, is 
already known as a high anthority on the history of The 
Spanish Dependencies in South America (Smith, Elder, and 
Co., 2 vols., 21s. net). In this learned and interesting work be 
deals with the middle period of Spanish rule in South 
America—the period which is marked by the organization and 
development of political societies dependent on Spain, and 
which may be said roughly to extend from 1550 to 1730. His 
book is one of the most important contributions yet made to 
the history of civilization in South America. 


The Book of Talismans, Amulets, and Zodiacal Gems, by 
William Thomas and Kate Pavitt (William Rider and Son, 
7s. 6d. net), is written mainly for those who believe—or 
pretend to believe—in astrology and kindred superstitions. 


Students of social reforms affecting the rising generation 
will find much to interest them in two American books just 
published by Messrs. Macmillan and Co. The excellent work 
of the Juvenile Protective Association, organized some years 
ago in Chicago, is described in Safeguards for City Youth, by 
Louise de Koven Bowen (6s. 6d. net). 1t was in Chicago that 
the first special Court for trying offences imputed to children 
was established in 1899, and the development of this institu- 
tion throughout North America supplies the material of Dr. 
Thomas D. Eliot’s short treatise on The Juvenile Court and 
the Community (5s. 6d.). 


Mrs. Horace Tremlett bas written an entertaining account 
of recent travel in Nigeria, which she calls With the Tin Gods 
(John Lane, 12s. 6d. net), in allusion to the metal in which her 
companions were chiefly interested. She saw much that few 
white women have seen, and describes it with gay vivacity. 





A new editor makes his appearance in the January part of 
the Oxford New English Dictionary. This is Mr. C. T. Onions, 
who has undertaken the latter part of “S,” and now issues 
the section “Su—Subterraneous” (Clarendon Press, 2s. 6d.), 
in the ninth volume of this monumental work. To judge from 
the learned article on the prefix “ sub-”, which alone occupies 
six pages, Mr. Onions will worthily preserve the high standard 
of comprehensive accuracy set by his colleagues. 


Messrs. Macmillan and Methuen issue several volumes of 
what they call “The Service Kipling,” in “a form which it 
is hoped will make them more convenient for general use 
under present conditions.” Each volume of the ordinary 
edition is now divided into two volumes at 2s. 6d. each. The 
print is clear, the paper good, and the general appearance of 
the volumes thoroughly satisfactory. 


Admirers of the exotic talent of Mr. F. W. Bain will welcome 
his latest fantasy, A Syrup of the Bees (Methuen and Co., 
5s. net), as an anodyne for their present anxieties. It is 
described, as usual, as a translation “from the original 
manuscript,” and is prefaced by a brilliant, wayward, epi- 
grammatic introduction, disfigured, in our opinion, by some 
acidulated references to Christianity, and enriched by a 
wonderful description of a storm seen from a platean over- 
looking a valley in Mysore. 


The latest publications of the Folk-Lore Society imclude a 
new edition of the well-known Handbook of Folk-Lore (6s.), 
revised and enlarged by Charlotte Sophia Burne, which is 
intended as a guide to travellers and others who aim at 
eliciting the beliefs and customs of savages or countryfolk ; 
and Vol. VIL. of the series of “ Cownty Folk-Lore,” containing 
Examples of Printed Folk-Lore concerning Fife, collected by 
John Ewart Simpkins, with an appendix of. interesting MS. 
collections made by Dr. David Rorie in the parish of Auelter- 
derran, Both volumes are issued for the ty by Messrs 
Sidgwick and Jackson, 
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Booxs oF REFERENCE.—One of the most useful books we 
know is Who's Who (A. and ©. Black, 15s. net), the new 
edition of which for 1915 contains 2,376 pages of terse 
biographical facts about English people in whom an inquirer 
is likely to be interested——Whitaker’s Almanack (J. 
Whitaker and Sons, 2s. 6d.) and Hazell’s Annual (Hazell, 
Watson, and Viney, 3s. 6d. net) continue to make themselves 
indispensable to students of current affairs: their arrange- 
ment constitutes each of them a useful supplement to the 
other. It is significant to note that the space in Whitaker 
devoted last year to articles on “ The World’s Peace” and 
“The Hague Tribunal” is now given up to “The Great War.” 
——The Post Office London Directory for 1915 (Kelly’s 
Directories, 40s.) is as usual a marvellous feat of condensation. 
This year, although the amount of information is increased: 
judicious rearrangements have actually resulted in a slight 
decrease in the size of the massive volume.——The Royal Blue 
Book (same publishers, 5s. net)is a handy directory giving names 
and addresses of “the better class private residents” in the 
part of London roughly bounded by Hampstead, Chelsea, 
Finsbury Circus, and Hammersmith.——-Those who wish to 
obtain the fullest available information about people who have 
“ handles to their names” may safely refer to the new editions 
of those social encyclopaedias, Burke’s Peerage, 1915 (Harrison 
and Sons, £2 2s. net), and Debrett’s Peerage, Baronetage, Knight- 
age, and Companionage (Dean and Son, 31s. 6d.); cheaper and 
compendious works on the same subject are Dods Peerage, 
&c. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., 10s. 6d. net) and Whitaker’s 
Peerage, &c. (J. Whitaker and Sons, 5s. net); a wider field of 
the same nature is covered by Kelly’s Handbook to the Titled, 
Landed, and Official Classes (Kelly's Directories, lis.), which 
includes notices of about thirty thousand persons.—— 
Amongst other useful works of reference for 1915 we may 
mention The Englishwoman’s Year Book and Directory, edited 
by G. E. Mitton (A. and ©. Black, 2s. 6d. net), which deals 
with the various departments of women’s work; The Year- 
Book of the Scientific and Learned Societies of Great Britain and 
Ireland (Charles Griffin and Uo., 7s. 6d. net); The Writers’ and 
Artists’ Year-Book (A. and CO. Black, 1s. net), mainly a list of 
periodicals and publishers in English-speaking countries; 
Herbert Fry’s Royal Guide to the London Charities (Chatto and 
Windus, 1s.6d.); The Cambridge University Calendar (Cambridge 
University Press, 7s. 6d. net), which has been reduced to less 
unwieldy form by the omission of some four hundred and fifty 
pages of Tripos Lists; The Churchman’s Year Book (A. R. 
Mowbray and Co., Is. 6d. net); The Catholic Social Year Book 
(P. S. King and Son, 6d. net); The Live Stock Journal and 
Almanac and Vinton’s Agricultural Almanac and Diary (Vinton 
and Co., ls. each); and The Investors’ Four Shilling Year Book 
(Financial Review of Reviews, 48. net), containing brief 
accounts of the securities most often quoted. 








The Shefield Daily Telegraph has issued a facsimile of the 
signatures to the “scrap of paper” which was supposed to 
guarantee Belgium’s neutrality. It can be obtained for 3s. 64., 
in a neat black frame, with the subscription, “In Memory of 
Germany’s Honour, which Died on August 4th, 1914.” 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


———— 
Barnard (F. ‘tw ostomemne Pedigrees, CF BVO .....s.cecce-ee0 (Drane) net 3/6 
Fitzgerald (T. A.), Fits and oats pe eneeeees M.H. Gill) net 3/6 


Hastings (J.), Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. VIL, 4to 
(T.& T. Clark) net 28/0 
— er 8. )," 7 ey, Gospels Opened, cr 8vo ......(Morgan & Scott) net 2/6 
The Secret Flat, CF 80 ....10.0-.+0eeeree (T. W. Laurie) 6/0 


(“ Electrician’ ")net 2/6 
(Trades Papers Co.) net 3/0 
(I. Pitman) net 2/6 








-), Lantern Making, 8vo............. 


Riddell M, 8.), Lectures to Nurses, cr 8vo ....... - (Scientific Press) net 3/6 
Rose (J. C. , Oasimo, and other Poems, SD ccnctetettntreniemnctsied (Low) net 5/0 
Secrets of Success in War, cr 8vo.. ..(Hodder & oe ton) net 2/6 
med on Six Songs of War Set to Music, MM srcicctindetecdl (H. Milford) net 2/6 

8. B. , The Gleam on the Hill, cr 8v0  .......0...000 (A. Gardner) net 2/6 


* Some British Soldiers in America, 8vo......... (H. — net 5/0 


LIBERTY & CO’S WINTER SALE 
wit be issed = FE Om DAY rit reacties 


DRESS & FURNISHING FABRICS 


Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent Street, London. 








CAUTION. 


The Proprietors of 
SCHWEITZER’S “‘COCOATINA,” “‘FAIRY COCOA,” &o., 


beg to inform their clients that none of their 
products are manufactured in Germany; that 
they are a private English Company, managed 
by a Board of English Directors; and that 
all shares are held by relatives and con- 
nections by marriage of the late sole pro- 
prietor, Captain Thomas Edward Symonds, R.N. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£85,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID......... ‘ilniotiialill £100,000,000. 


BY SPECIAL DEnT’s B WAT OHES are CL.00KS 
APPOINTMENT | sritish Toe By "The o1 Grand 4 ba 
TO THE KING pometrs See oe Goel bean ahs te 
Astronomi Lon Chronographa, ond 


—_ 
onTEW Cc. TALOGUE free on_application. 
E. DENT nd Coa. Ltd., 
Makers of the great Goteinies Clock, Big Ben. 
TRADE MARK. 61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, £C. 














APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


(Kosa w aus EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
CAMELFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


WANTED, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS to take General Form Subjecta, 
includi Needlework and Drawing. Singing and Drill a recommendation, 
Salary £100, rising by annual increments of £10 to a maximum of £140.— 
Apply on or before 6th January, 1915, to the HEAD-MASTER, Grammar 
School, Camelford, 

22nd December, 1914, 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, READING. 


The Co-ncil of University College, Reading, requires the services of « 
LECTURER in AGRICULTURAL L BOTANY” joe the 18th of January, 
a until the conclusion of the war, Salary £120 per annum. 

oy containing full culars of ya 4h should reach the 
nid STRARB not later than the 6th of January. Further particulars on 
application. 


HANGHAI MUNICIPAL COUNCIL PUBLIC 


SCHOOL. 
One ASSISTANT-MASTER is required for this school. Candidates should 
be 25 to 30 years of age, unmarri Graduates of Oxford or Cambridge 
University, and possess experience of class- roy | generally, since the work 
of the school covers the requirements of the Cambridge Local Examination, 
Preliminary, Junior, and Senior. 
lary, Taels 250 per mensem without allowances, except participation in the 

Superannuation Fund and free medical attendance, under agreement for three 
years, with increase if the agreement is renewed. The value of the tael at 
present rate of exchange is about 2s. 3d., but is liable to fluctuation. 

First-class passage is — and half. pay during voyage. 

Further particulars of this appointment 7 be obtained of the Council's 
agents, to whom — should be sent at once. 











68 Fenchurch 8 JOHN POOK & co., 
London, E. on" Agents for the Shanghai Municipal Council, 
December, 1914, 











LECTURES, &c, 





ss PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER, 


Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence, 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES, 


ya COLLEGE (University of London). 











Chairman of the Council: 
The Bt, Hon, VISCOUNT ALVERSTONE, P.C., G.C.M.G., LL.D., F.B.3, 
Principal: Miss A. DE SELINCOUBT, 


The Lent Term begins on Wednesday, Ja: January 13th. 
a College prepares Women Students for the London Degrees in Arts and 
ience, 
Entrance Scholarships awarded annually in Jun 
For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY at the College, 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY iy a OF 
Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford Delegacy, and by the 
Cambridge University Sratieste for Secondary Train: Training. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A, 

Students are prepared for the Oxford eer Diploma; the Cambri 
Teachers’ Certificate; the London Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geograp 
Diploma; and the Cherwell Hall Teachers’ Bortificate for Junior Form 
Mistresses. Fees for the three Terms from 66 guineas. Scholarships of from 
£4 to £18 18s, are awarded to Students with a degree on entry. fund, 
Students may borrow sums not exceeding £25, to be repaid within three years. 
Prospectus from The Principal, 
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\UEEN’ a. COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, LONDON. 
Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 

Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 

Principal: SIR HENRY CRAIK, K.C.B., M.P. 
The COLLEGE provides a general education for Students up to the age of 

— as well as Courses of Lectures for more advanced Students. 
o- SCHOOL is associated with the College (Head-Mistress, Miss 
EAL 

wb TALE may reside at the College, and for those who desire it, opportuni- 
are given for visiting places of interest in or near London.—Full parti- 
eulars may be obtained from the Warden, Miss C. E. LE WER, B.A, (resident 
at the College), 43 Harley Street, W. 


TE‘HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS.— ized , o the Board of pieatiee asa 
Training College for Secondary Teachers, tipal: Mies M. H. WOOD, 
M.A. (London), Litt.D, (Dublin); Classical Tripos, Cambridge; Girton College. 
A residential College providing a year’s professional traming for secondary 
teachers. The Course includes p: for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice) Ae tor the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. ‘iow opportunity is on for tice in teachixg Science, 
Mathematics, and other su ts in se: om in Cambridge. Students 
are admitted in Jan and in Septein Fees 75 guineas and 65 guineas.— 
Particulars as to qualifications for admission, cheeetien bursaries, and loan 
fund may be obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL, Training College, 
Wollaston Road, Cambridge. 
NROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for 
jergarten Teachers. Chairman, Rt. Hon. Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. 
C. G. Montefiore ; Sec., Mr.Arthur G, Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply | to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENC EB. 
ee $$ 
PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., receives 


pupils over 15 years of age. To prepare for Universities, Army, Navy 
jal entry), &c. Large modern house, within 200 yards of Sea. Each pupil 

















separate bedroom.—Apply, Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 
EXPERT ADVICE FREE, Boys \ who don't get on at 
ACKWARD Public Schools, shy boys, idle boys, boys who can be 
BOYS led but not driven. Many such boys become failures 
for want of good Guidance and Encouragement at the 
eritical time. Consultation and Advice (in confidence) without obligation.— 


“SIGMA,” c/o Galts, J. Dalton Street, Manchester. 
GIRLS’ 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


8% DENISON HOUSE, _ Se, LONDON. 
lelephone: Victoria $319.) 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, P. PARKSTONE, DORSET, 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. Gramocrer Grar, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 


Head-Mistress, Miss M. V. a MLA, 
Board and Tuition, £60 a y 
A limited number of Resident Students for Domestic Science is taken. 
vy premises. Fees £60. 
Council will consider favourably applications for admission for short 
periods of girls unable to return to Continental schools. 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD, 


Head-Mistress, Mies C. I. Dean, M.A, 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 8. H. McCaam 
(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 
Board and Tuition, #@ to 50 Guineasa year. Special advantages for girls 


OUTHPORT PH YSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFOED, E.C.B., M.P. Principals— 
4, ALEXANDER, F.B.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER, The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical 
Training, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
Stockholm. Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Education. 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 


Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—F urther ‘particulars from the SECRETARY, 
LING’S SWE DISH SYSTEM 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 

are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 

Schools. The course of training extends uver 2 years, and includes Educational 

and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Mussaye, Anatomy, Physio- 
logy and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—KINDER- 
GARTEN AND PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS.—President of the Council: The Right Hon. Lewis Far, P.C. Head- 
Mistress: Miss Appisow Purtiirs. Secretary: Miss Dirvewatt. Boarding 
House: 2 Cecil Read, Clifton, Bristol, House Mistress: Misa Ansurusor 
Lays. Next Term begins on TUESDAY, January 19th. The Head-Mistress 
will be at the School from 3 to 4.30 on January léth and 18th. The Secretary 
will be at wili be at the Schoo! from 3,30 to 4,30 from January 12th to 18th. 


QT. HILDA’sS SCHOOL, LIBERTON, MIDLOTHIAN. 
Beautifully situated in its own grounds in the country, away from the 
| dangers of the South and East Coasts. Thorough modern education, 
Girls can specialize in Languages, Music, Art. All games, riding, &c. 
Very healthy life. ONLY BOARDERS TAKEN 
Prospectus and further particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 
































ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
—Good Substitute for Continental! School ; special faciities for learning 
French, as well as full range of all other subjects; boarding fees moderate; 
c= and liberal diet; healthy locality ; es, &c., in own grounds; sea- 
thing.—For Prospectus apply to Miss ROBERTS, Principal. 


S* FELIX SCHUOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss L, SILCOX, 
Spring Term begins Friday, January 22nd, 1915, and ends Tuesday, April 6th. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHUKST GARDEN 8, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Poarding School for Girls. Sued, 

iss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough I ducation 
en modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils prepared for advanced F. 7 “a and for the Universities if required. 


Healthy situation. ‘ennis, hockey, 
UEENWOOD, “EASTBOURNES— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education, I remises #) ecially built for a School. 
Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, 
&c. Spring Term begins Thursday, January M4th, 1915, 














DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
K HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head Mistress — ; Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
paration for the Universities; Scholarshi 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEraEy MEN - 
ARDING HOUSES. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 


12rm, 1915. 
Prospectuses, &c., from Mr. H. KEELING, A.C.A., 100 Colmore Rew, 
Birmingham, 


(J REENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON. 
For Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistresses Miss SCOTT, 7 

Good modern education combined with reson {Mina WOLYAEUY, “+: 

grounds of l2acres, Healthy situation im high position. 


(SHUROH HOUSE SCHOOL, WEST WORTHING— 
RESIDENT SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 


Ere 5 a for finishing pupils and | preparation for the Universities if 
Entire charge ¢ of pupils df abroad.—Apply PRINCIPALS. 


7 ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASRY, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls. Beautiful, healthy situa- 
tion = the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
» A. 1 from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER. Entire charge of 
dren whose ents are abroad.—For Prospectus apply te the SECRETARY 

at the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


THE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX — 
Head-Mistress, Miss L. M. CAMERON, Final Honours School of Modern 
History, Oxford (formerly History Mistress, St. Felix Sool, Southwold). 
Bracing air {rom Downs and Sea, 
Special care given to individual development. 
| | IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residentia! School tor Girls. 
Scholarship, ——_ for three years, on application to Principal. 
SPRING TERM begins January 2ist, 1915. 


HE GRANGE, BUXTON.— School for Girls from 10 to 19 
years. Thorough general education, with great attention to health. 
Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New 
Domestic Science branch for girls over 18. Tennis courts and field for Hockey 
and Cricket. Prep. for Exams. Princi; als, the | Misses DO 


ENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH “WA LES.— 

Boarding School for Girls. Beautifully situated in its own grounds of 

12 acres. Entire charge taken of children from abroad. Tennis, Lacrosse, 
Hockey, and Swimming, Principals: The Misses SALES. 


Li*e8ert SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
lication to Miss MACRAE MOTR. 


Pros 
MICHAELMAS TERM BI _— ON THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER Mth, 
-: 7 Grayshott. 


( LIfk E71 HATCHAM FLOWER FARM, 
NEW lKURY.—Gardening for Women. Glasshouses, Vegetables, Fruit, 
Flowers, Extensive Rock gardening. Fuil theoretical instruction. Botany by 
B.Sc. In 1914 B.H.S. Exam. two Thatcham students bracketed Gold Medallists, 
Beekeeping, Marketing, Fruit-preserving.— For pros} ectusapply PRINCIPALS. 
INDERGARTEN PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
Backward Children of the Upper Classes. Children of four years and 
upwards received. Speech and Voice Culture specially treated. Bracing Sea 
Air. Highest Medical Reierences.—For Prospectus, apply to the Prineipal, 
Mrs. PRIESTL Y, The Mount, Whitby, Yorkshire. 


~ BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. ; 
rPHAMES 





New buildings ia 























spectus on 








BHAUTIOAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
. ‘WORCESTER.’ 
Established 1862, 


Incerperated 1803. 
Chairman: Sir THOMAS SUTHERLAND, G.C.M.G., LL.D. 
Vice-Chairman: Admiral! the we Sir EDMUND FREMANTI E, 
G.C.B., C.M.G, 
Captain Superintendent: Captain Dd. a BARKER, E.N.RE., 
P.B.5.E., F.B.G 





The ship is anchored in the Thames off Greenhithe, in one of the most 
healthy reaches of the river, The College is devoted more particularly to the 
education of yoae intending to become 

OFFICERS in the MERCANTILE MARINE, 
and over 3,000 Cadets have already passed out as duly qualified in that eapacity. 

At the same time an excellent system of GENERAL EDUCATION is 
carried out. 

Two years on the ‘ Worcester’ counts as one year’s sea-service to holders of 


* Worcester’ Certificates. 
MODERATE TE TERMS. 





For illustrated prospectus apply to PF. STAFFORD, Secretary, Thames 
Nautical Training College, 72 Mark Lane, London, B.C 


| OYAL NAVY AS A PROFESSION. —0 pages Crown 


8vo, giving Samy of the pay and prospects of Officers in the Royal 
wi 





Navy. A cu 1 be forwarded (without charge) to interested parcnts.— 
Mesers. GIEVE, MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, 
London, w. 
,OVER COLLEGE.—Open Scholarships £60 to £10, and 
Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and Officers.— For further 
information, apply to the Head-Master, the Kev, F. pe W. LUSHINGTON, 
M.A., or te the | URSAR. 
EST BUCKLAND SCHOOL, NO! {TH DEVON. 
—120 Boarders (Maximum). No Town Connection. Healthy, high 
situation. Grounds 20acres. Very moderate fees. Otlicers’ Training Corps. 


Leaving Scholarship. Recent Sandhurst and University suecesses. Total 
charge of Colonial boys undertaken.—Pull particulars from SECRETARY. 


JLKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors, Leaving Scholarships. 
Bath. Next Term begins | hursday, 2ist January, 





Extensive 


ing Fields—Swimmin 
ok "Gi read: Master—C, w. _ AT KINSON, M.A., tii i eee 
O 0 T H A M 3B O8kOO kh 


(Under the Management of eae Seciety of Friends.) 
The Spring Term opens on January Mth 
For FULL PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE HEAD- MASTER, Booruam Scuoon, 


York. 

GED BERGH SCHOOL.—To SONS of OFFICERS 
FALLEN in the WAR the Governors of Sedbergh School offer three 

Seertons of B ONOUR for the term beginning January 20th, 1915. 

Each Exhibition is of the value of £75 and is tenable for five years —For full 

de*ails apply to ‘THE BURSAR, Se itergh Sehool, York. 


2 oF 2 em a. om = 
Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A., Oxon. 
Inclusive Pees (Board and Tuition) from £61 10s. 
SEX’ f TERM commences SATURDAY, January 25rd, 1915, 
Apply, UEAD-MASTER, Scheot House, Ipswich, 





oO L, 
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ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. JHead-Master, 

Cc. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 

Beientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 

Navy. The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
under the age of 10%, Junior for boys 10} to 15, and Senior 13-19. Each De 

ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL. 
near READING. ‘ ; H 
The new Laboratories (Chemical, Physical and Biological, with working 
Museum attached) are now in use, Central Hall in course of erection, 
Entrance Scholarship Examination in Peep A 1915, 
For full particulars apply to The HEAD-MASTER, 


T. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
Fine healthy situation, High ground, overlooking City. 
Twenty acres of playing fields. Separate Junior School. 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &e. 
For prospectus write to Rev. W. F. BURNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master. 


OSSALL SCHOOL.—Some Twelve Open Scholarships, 
Senior and Junior, value from £75 downwards, will be awarded 
examination, ning March 2nd, 1915. Boys examined at Rossall an 
London.—Apply, BURSAR, Rossall, Fleetwood. 


RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.—The Easter Term 
commences on January 22nd for College, and on January 2ist for the 
Junior School and New boys. Particulars as to Foundation Scholarships and 
anes a will be given on application to The Rey. R. D, BELOE, M.A., 
ead- Master. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham, 
Head-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE, 
For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Bromsgrove. 


ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 

President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F. 8. 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Masterat Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes, Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &c., Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in March. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council, Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 
above sea, facing Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 


CADETS, 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 
Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 

the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 
boys subject to Epilepsy. Terms 30s. Weekly.—Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr, ALAN McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 
































AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic pn Six Months’ Course from 
any date. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
‘TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 
YPEWRITING OF EVERY £DESCRIPTION. 
General MS, 10d. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 4d. 1,000 words, 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 
Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials, 
NORA DIC INSON, 257 Wanstead Park Road, Ilford, Essex. 


UTHORS’ MSS. TYPED, 9d. per 1,000 words. Special 
discount for large orders and regular work. Urgent work executed and 
delivered same day as received.—Apply, MANAGER, ‘Lhe Crown aypenetiiog 
and — ureau, Suffolk House, Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon 
Street, E.C, 




















SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


CHOOLS D zs eeoRs 
FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date 
knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country, will be 
pleased to aid parents in their selection by sending (free of charge) pro- 
spectuses and full particulars of RELIABLE and highly recommended 
establishments, 

PARENTS whose children cannot return to the Continent will be supplied 
with particulars of establishments where special tuition is given in MOD RN 
~~ — including those of Continental Schools established temporarily 
in Engiand. 

REDUCTIONS IN FEES are offered in many cases to meet present con- 
ditions. The age of Pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be 
given. ‘Phone, write, or call. J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 
Cannon Street, London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


[Xtnp SCHOOLS AND TUTORS FOR NEXT 


Advice free of ch will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING and CO,, 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 
Scholastic Agents. Established 1873. 
Full statement of requirements should be given, 
Many Principals are at present willing to reduce fees. 


SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES, 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., : 
86 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W., 
invite applications from qualified ladies who are looking for posts as 
—— or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 
‘amilies. 
Prospectuses will be forwarded gratis on sapiestice. 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 


SyomoCEs Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors and Educational 

& Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 


of fees, &c.) to 
usuns Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltat, 


Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 

teaching staffs of the most important schools and thus able 

to supp a difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—158-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. = Telephone—1136 City. 


HE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—There 
are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 
thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses and 
full particulars will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality 
preferred, and intended profession if decided upon, 























O INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENT —Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of charge. ‘The Register states terms, &c., and is illus. 
trated.—_MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Strect, Strand, W.C, 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Triform, London,.”” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


FOREIGN. 
T TERNATIONAL GUILD, 
6 RUE DE LA SORBONNE, PABIS. 
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CLASSES inthe FRENCH LANGUAGE, LITERATURE and PHONETICS 
for ENGLISH SPEAKING STUDENTS. 
The NEXT TERM will commence on JANUARY 5th, 1915, 


For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 











HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


ROADLANDS NATURE CURE, MEDSTEAD, 
HANTS.—Air, Sun, Water, Vapour, Pine, and Seaweed Baths. Clay 
Packs, Massage, Breathing, Remedial Exercises, Rational Physical Culture, 
Sleeping in Air Chalets (HEATED IN WINTER WITHOUT CHARGE), Scientific Non- 
Flesh Diet, Educative Health Methods. Department for Delicate Children, 
Medical references.—Apply for Lllustrated Prospectus with Testimonials, 


A T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Besident Physician (M.D.). 


—— CF 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est. 100 years. 


PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 

—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been specially erected 
and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


praicscss REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 

House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
130 licensed Inns, Ask for free descriptive list, take 21 shares. Five per cent, 
paid since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 























APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atsanr Memorut), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Parron: H.M, Tux Kiva, 
READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secre for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving am 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are nected. 
Treasurer: Tue Eart or Harrowny. Secretary: Goprrey H. Hamriron, 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organization), 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To © the p and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
Physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


LIFE PAYMENTS, 
£s. d, £ 8.4: 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ,.. ... 25 0 O| Members .., 1. so cos ov 1010 @ 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
Hon, Vice-Presidents ... ... 5 0 0] Associates, with Literature 
ee eee, ee and Journal... ... ... .. 0 5 @ 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates, 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 














Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 













Impaired Digestion 


Diet yourself. Choose a food which is easily 
digested, nourishing and table. Milk and 
whole wheat are the staple ingredients of the 

ect diet. The ‘Allenburys’ Diet is a com- 
ination of both in a partially predigested 
form, and is delicious to take, Gives tone to 
the whole system. Made in a minute—add 

boiling water only. 


Large Sample sent on receipt of 3d. stamps. 
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RS.P.C.A. FUND 


is the only effort 


APPROVED by the ARMY COUNCIL 


to render aid to the 


British Wounded Horses 


at the Front 


These faithful horses carry our men into 
action, drag our artillery, bring up our 
stores. 


Will you help to provide them with 


HOSPITAL AND SHELTERS, AMBULANCES, 
RUGS, BANDAGES, 


and other requisites asked for by the 
ARMY VETERINARY CORPS? 


Please give liberally to relieve their 
sufferings. 


Cheques, postal orders, ¥c., should be sent to— 
E, G, Farnnoumg, Hon. Sec. for the Fund, 
105 Jermyn Street, London, 8.W. 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


RECREATION HUTS 


For Field Camps, manned by 
keen and obliging Evangelists. 
Cost £250 for 70 x 25 (lined). 
Cost of Week’s Working £2. 


RECREATION ROOMS 


For lonely sailors’ and soldiers’ 
wives in garrison centres. 
Cost £100 equipped for six 
months, News and welcome 
by cheery Sister, 
Week’s cost £2. 


Tents blown down. 100 more Huts urgently needed. 





Cheques crossed Barclays’, to Preby. Carlile, Hdqrs., Marble Arch, W. 





= 





OOKS.—Who’s Who,1914, 5s.6d.; Hume, Wives Henry VIIL., 
Ge, 64,; Loti’s Egypt, 6s. 64.; Popular Fallacies, Popular Phrases, 
Superstitions, 3 vols., 7s. 6d.; Bismarck, the Man and the Statesman, 

2 vols,, 32s., for 6s. ; Garner's Caesar Borgia, 12s. 64,, for 4s. 6d.; Waite’s 
Secret Tradition in-Freemasonry, 2 vols., 42s., for lés.; J. H. Stirling, His 
Life and Work, with Preface by Lord Haldane, 10s. 6d., for 4s.; Rumbold’s 
Austrian Court im the 19th Century, 18s., for 6s.; In Constable’s Country, 
32s. 6d., for 6s.; be bn Legend in Japanese Art, £2 2s, md also for 
Catalogue, I have always 100,000 Bargains on hand. If you want a book and 
have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. 1 am also the largest Buyer in the 
Provinces.—Baker’s Great Bookshop, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


OOK BARGAINS. CATALOGUES FREE.—We offer 
Who's Who, 1914, 5s. 6d., cost 15s. net; Burke’s Peerage, 1913, 25e., cost 
4s. net; Ency. Brit., Last Edit., India Paper, £22; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 










= ees = om 
Stirring Memories revived 
by 
PLAYER'S 


Navy Mixture 


A Combination of Bright 
Virginia, Louisiana perique, 
Laetakia, and other scarce 
— Ezsestern Tobaccos. — 


Mild and Medium White 
Strengths Label 





D. 1D. 
all 
c= 2 
In 2-Ib. tins 1/8 per oz 
‘ABlended Tobaeeo at its Best 
P.476 























Quality maintained 





reserves of leather, are now forced, in common with all other 
shoe manufacturers, either to raise the prices or lower the 
quality of their boots and shoes. They bave decided on the 
former course, feeling certain that all present, and indeed all future, 
wearers of Lotus will approve the decision. Quality, which means 
~~ style, good fit, and, above all, good materials, is so e-sential to 
durability and the comfort of shoes, that its value cannot be 
reckoned in mere shillings and pence. Therefore, the best leather is 
still being used for the manufacture of Lotus, and the extra shilling or 
eo on their prices is itself a guarantee that the shoes are as excclicat 
as ever. 


T's Lotus manufacturers, having come to the end of their 


Letters 


Lotus Ltd, Stafford 


Manufacturers of Delta and 
Lotus Shoes 





Lotus 20/- 


Men's Patent Leather 
242 Dinner or Dancing Shoe 














17 vola., £15 ; tt’s Works, 12 vols., £2, cost £3 net. Books and Libraries 
purchased to t.—Holland Bros., 21 John Bright 8t.. Birmingham. 
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CORRECT STYLES FOR 
SCHOOL & COLLEGE WEAR 


SPECIAL SCHOOL OUTFIT CATALOGUE COMPILED 
FROM INVENTORIES OF THE FOLLOWING LEADING 
SCHOOLS SENT FREE ON APPLICATION: 


ETON, HARROW, CHARTERHOUSE, HAILEYBURY, 

CHELTENHAM, MALVERN, ST. NEOTS, MARL- 

BOROUGH, WELLINGTON, ST. PETER’S, SHREWS- 
BURY, CLIFTON, BEDFORD. 


CHAS. BAKER & CO.’s 


STORES, Ltd. 


HEAD DEPOT AND LETTER ORDER DEPT.: 


271 to 274 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


41 and 43 LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 
137 to 140 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 
256 EDGWARE ROAD, W. 
27 to 33 KING STREET, HAMMERSMITH. 
7 to 9 SEVEN SISTERS ROAD, N. 


CROYDON BRANCH: 




















WHITGIFT HOUSE, NORTH END. 




















_PHGENIX 


Assurance Company, Limited. 


Head Offices: 19 & 70, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 








——____ — —— —_ — 





CLAIMS PAID EXCEED 


£90,000,000 


TOTAL FUNDS EXCEED 


£16,000,000 








> tee Ir > 





eS ee 2 ob te 
ESTABLISHED 1782])) 


Chairman: Rt. Hon. LORD GEORGE HAMILTON, P.C., G.C.S.L 





| FIRE - LIFE - ACCIDENT - MARINE 


Loss of Profits following Fire, Workmen’s Compensation, 
Fidelity Guarantee, Burglary, Trustee and Executor, etc. 





Annuilies Granted on Favourable Terms. 





General Manager: SIR GERALD H. RYAN. 





-— —— SSS. 
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ROLLS-ROYCE, LIMITED, 14 & 15 Conduit Street, London, W. 
Telegrams: “* Rotueap,” Reg. London. Telephones: Gzrnarp 1654 (3 lines). 


And at PARIS, 102 Aveuue des Champs-Elysées; PETROGRAD, Wladimir lexejeff, 62 Quai Anglais; MADRID, Carlos de Salamanca, 3 Ventura Rodriguez; 
BOMBAY, Haghes Road, Cumballa liill. 


The followine firms who purchase direct from us have sole selling rights of our cars in their respective districts:—Lercestersume, Dennrsnier, 
Rorriyeuam: aire, Lixcouysuixe, STarronpsurre, Worcestersnixe, Warwicksning, NoRTHAMPTONSUIRE, aND RuriaspsHrTRE: The Midland Counties 
otor O>»., Ltd., Granby St., Leicester; Scortasp: L. C. Seligmann & Co., 96 Renfrew St. —p_ Mawcursrer axp District, including East 
(as tar north as a line drawn on the map due east from Cockerham), and East Cheshire: Joseph Cockshoot & Co., Ltd., New Bridge 5St., 

; Lrverroot asp Distaicr, incding West Lancashire (as far north as Cockerham), West Cheshire, and North Wales: W. Watson & Co., 

&@ Reushaw St., Liverpool; Norracuwsextayp, Durnam, Cumprrtanp, WestmoRniaND, asp Nowra Lancasumme: Sir Wm, Angus Sanderson & Co., Ltd., 
St. Thomas’ St., Newcastle-on-Tyne; Norrotx awp Survo.k: Mann, Egerton & Co., Ltd., 5 Prinee of Wales Road, Norwich; Baprogpsutre: J. A. Doran, 

7 St. Paul’s Square, Bedford; Inetayp: J. B, Ferguson, Ltd., Chichester St., Belfast. 


The following firms are appointed as Retailers of Rolls-Royce cars, Lonpon: Messrs. Barker & Co. (Coachbuilders), Ltd., 66-69 South Audley St., W.; 
Messrs. Charles Jarrott, Ltd., 35 Sackville 8t., W, Yonssume: A, B. Wardman & Sons, Ltd., Cambridge St, Harrogate, 
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THE THE EAST & THE WEST. 
A UARTERLY REVIEW FOR THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY | cut) & mission rroscens 
AND AFTER CONTENTS. 


For JANUARY 


Commences a new volume, and contains contributions by 


Colonel F. N. MAUDE, C.B. VOLUNTARY OR COMPULSORY SERVICE? 
(1) THE CASE FOR VOLUNTEERS 


GEORGE A. B. DEWAR VOLUNTARY OR COMPULSORY SERVICE? 
(2) AN INDIVIDUALIST’S PLEA FOR OBLIGATORY SERVICE 


G. G. COULTON 
VOLUNTARY OR COMPULSORY SERVICE? (3) THE VOLUNTEER SPIRIT 


SPENSER WILKINSON (Chichele Professor of Military History, 
Oxford) THOUGHTS ON THE WAGING OF ‘GREAT WAR’ 


FRANK FOX BELGIUM ON THE RACK: A BYSTANDER’S TESTIMONY 


Sir THOMAS BARCLAY (Vice-President of the Institute of Inter- 


national Law) VENGEANCE IN WAR: A STUDY OF REPRISALS IN 
) PRACTICE AND THE CASE OF LOUVAIN 


ALEXANDER F. PART (with a Foreword by the Right Hon. 
EARL GREY) LICENSING REFORM: A NEW POLICY 
The Rev. PERCY DEARMER, D.D. THE SOUL OF RUSSIA 


J. ELLIS BARKER 
THE CHANCES OF PEACE AND THE PROBLEM OF POLAND 


JAMES ELROY FLECKER PAUL FORT, THE ‘PRINCE OF POETS’ 

‘ S' OF PRUSSIA—AS SEEN IN 
Mrs. STIRLING THE ‘DEVIL-DIPLOMATIST zarem an Is 
wae Saaeee eaves PERSONAL MEMORIES OF TREITSCHKE 


; DSHAM 
— ra eishops or THE WAR UPON NON-CHRISTIAN PEOPLES 


WALTER SICHEL DISRAELI THE THIRD 


Lady KINLOCH-COOKE (Communicated by) 
ETTERS FROM PARIS AND SOISSONS A HUNDRED YEARS AGO: 
Il. THE ‘HUNDRED DAYS’—AND AFTER 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND THE WAR 
SYDNEY BROOKS THE UNITED STATES AND THE WAR 
OSCAR PARKER AN AMERICAN’S VIEW OF AMERICAN NEUTRALITY 


London: Spottiswoode & Co., Ltd., 5, New Street Square. 


~ CLERGY MUTUAL 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 1829. 
NO SHAREHOLDERS. NO ACENTS. NO COMMISSION. 


By its new Act (1914) Past or Present Members of the 


UNIVERSITIES and PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
CLERGY and THEIR RELATIVES, 
are admissible to 
ALL BENEFITS OF THE SOCIETY; 
including the right to share in BONUSES. 


H. J. JENNINGS 














“ Without-Profit’’ Policies, open to the General Public, at 
exceptionally low rates. 


Office: 2 & 3 THE SANCTUARY, S.W. 


The £6 SPECTATOR 38 STAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS, 








BY Miss Tracxerar, 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER 
VANTS is popes tosend the above PAMPHLET, 


inted ission)from the Cornhill Magazine, 
Scale of Charges for pont free on receipt of two stamps, oF in quantities 
Soyer. BECHETARY, Cattral Gee," Bonbon gang 


Ovrsipe Pace (when available) 14 Gutyeas, Vauxhall Bri Road, Victoria, 8.W., 
21212 0 Subscriptions and Donations towards the Funds of 


Half-Page (Column)............0++« . the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
SS (Half-Column) ... BABCLAY and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 58.W. 


330 
arrow Column (Thirdof Page) 4 4 0 
Half Narrow Column .....cee.0 220 R. ANDERSON & CO., 
8 0 








: ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881) 
lumn (two-thirds width of 14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
page) Insert a yl ee lowest 
Gealstinen, &c., on application. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half- Terms of Subscription, 
— > j and 1s, a line for eve obtions line Parasite ww ApYANcE. 
containing on an a twelve words), 
Narrowcolumn, one-third width of page, 8s.aninch, | Imcluding postage to any Yearly, Half- Quar- 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. — the United King- er} y. terly. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of om oe we ee AL BG... 0143... O73 
page, 16s, an inch. Including postage to any 
o 








ComPantzs, 





Broad column following “Publications ofthe Week,” of the British Colonies, 

15s. an inch. America, France, Ger- 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. many, india, China, 
Terms: net. Japan,&c. ... .. $£1126.,,0163...082 





1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. | 1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





The War and Christian Missions. 
By Bisnor Montcomery,. 

The War, the Empire, and the Mission- 
ary Probiem. 

By the Rev. H. L. Crarxe, 

The Attitude of Europeans in india 
towards the spread of Christianity. 
By a retired Indian Official. 

The Mass movement in the Panjab. 
By Prorressor Griswo.p, Ph.D. (Lahore). 

The Strategic value of mass move- 
ments in India. 

By the Bisnor ry Travancors (Dr, Grit). 

The Gate beautiful. 

By T. I, Tampyan, Barrister-at-Law (Ceylon), 

Samuel Marsden—a centenary articie, 
By Bisnor Ne.icay (formerly Bishop of Auck- 
land, N.Z.). 

Evangelistic work in Indian mission 
gomegee. 

By F. F. Mowx (Delhi). 

The Salvation of Buddha and Moham- 

m 


ed. 
By Arnoupracon C. A, H. Guzzx, D.D, 
Mission Agents. 
By an Observer in India. 
Christian and Buddhist Ideals. 
By M. A. Batiarp. 
The Munda Parrha System. 
By E, H, Warrier, 
Editorial Notes: 
Introductions to our readers—The War and 
Christian Missions—‘‘ Humanity cannot assent ” 
-—The Brotherhood of Nations—Mass Move. 
ments in India—Lord Roberts, &c, 
Reviews: 
The Education of Women in Japan—Studeats 
and the world-wide ._—= of Christianity— 
Judson, the hero of Burma—Pa for War 
time—Australia’s greatest need—Christian Mis- 
Madagascar, 


sions in 
ONE SHILLING NET. 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF 
THE GOSPEL IN FOREIGN PARTS, 
15 Tufton Street, Westminster, 8.W. 


MEDOC, 
VIN ORDINAIRE, ,2er Dm. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be foundequalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, oldin 

bottle, On comparison it will be 

found v superior to wine 

usually sold at higher prices, 

The appreciation this wine meets 

with from the constantlyincreas- 178 0 

ing number of customers it pro- 

cures us in London and the 

Provinces gives usadditional con- 

fidence in submitting it to those 

who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
8 Doren Eottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriags 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and !:ots, 
Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots. Delivered Carriages Paid, 





All who know these wines tell us there is ne 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER; 26 Market Street. 


The “SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
scriptions received by, Tom Otp Corner 
Booxstorg (Incorporated), 27 and 29 
Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass, U.S.A.; 
Tus InrernaTionAL News Companr, 
83 and 85 Duane Street, New York, 
U.S.A.; Messrs. Brentano, Corner 6th 
Avenue and 27th Street, New York, U.8.A, 
and 1,015 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, 
D.C.; Tus Susscrretion News Companr, 
47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; Ganranamt’s 
Lrprary, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tua 
Harotp A. Witson Company, Lrp., 35 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; Ww». 
Dawson AND Sons, Manning Chambers, 
Toronto, Canada; A. T. CHapman, 2,407 
St. Catherine Street, Montreal, Canada; 
TueAnGio-AmxEricaNn Booxse.iine Dzpor, 
Port Said; and Wm. Dawson anp Sons, 
Cape Town. 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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RUSSIAN LITERATURE 


The Tribute of Thirty-four Distin- 
guished British Men of Letters. 
“ Many a writer among us can still call 
back from ten or twenty or thirty years 
ago the feeling of delight, and almost of 
bewilderment, with which he reud his first 
Russian novel. Perhaps it was ‘Virgin 
Soil’ or ‘Fathers and Children,’ by 
Turgenev ; perhaps ‘War and Peace’ or 
‘Anna Karenina,’ by Tolstoy; perhaps 
‘Crime and Punishment’ or ‘ The Idiot,’ 
by Dostoevsky ; perhaps, again, it was 
the work of some author still living. But 
many of us then felt, as our poet Keats 
felt on first reading Homer, 
Like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken.” 


Translations of the six great masterpieces of 
Russian literature by Mrs. Garnett, who for her 
work in this fleld has received the greatest praise 
and public recognition, are published by Mr, 
William Heinemann, the two former at 3s. net 
each, the four latter at 3s. 6d. net each, and can 
be had 


Sa Er ee 











THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


JANUARY, 1915. Price 2s. 6d. net. 





SEA STRATEGY IN THE WORLD-WIDE WAR. 
By Commander Carlyon Bellairs, R.N. 
By J. Holland Rose, Litt.D. 


By Robert Dell. 
By Dr. E. J. Dillon. 


1815 AND 1915. 
THE SPIRIT OF FRANCE. 
THE BATTLE OF THE DIPLOMATS. 
RUSSIA’S NEGLECTED NORTH. By Alan Lethbridge. 
THE RELIEF OF WAR DISTRESS. By H. Wilson Harris. 
SILENT NEUTRALS. By Sir John MacDonell, K.C.B. 
DROPPED STITCHES IN DISRAELIAN BIOGRAPHY. 

By T. H. 8. Escott. 
By Madame Christitch. 


By J. H. Harley. 


LETTERS FROM SERBIA, 
LABOUR AND THE WAR. 


NATURE AND THE SUPERNATURAL. 
By the Rev. H. T. Knight. 
THE POLITICAL ASPECT OF EUGENICS. By H. 8. Shelton. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 





HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 





SOTHERAN have opened a 
WAR ROOM 


at 43 PICCADILLY, W. (opposite Prince’s Hall), 


where most of the War Becks of the day may be seen before buying. 


Messrs. 


Third Year. 


THE YEAR BOOK 


OF 


SOCIAL PROGRESS 


1914—1915. 





Being a summary of recent legislation, official 
reports, and voluntary effort, with regard to the 
Welfare of the people. 


Population—Local Government—Land Question— Labour 
and Wages—Production and Wealth—Public Health— 
Education—Housing and Means of Communication— 
National Insurance—Pauperism, &o. 


Price 5s. net. 





“It is well there should be a regular stocktaking in the various 
lines of business that come under the heading of Social Reform, 
This is done for us with admirable skill and industry in the Year 
Book of Social Progress just published by Messrs. Nelson. No 
work we have ever seen is better calculated to support that con- 
fidence in the possibility of doing things, which is the surest 
means of getting more things done. . . .”—The Nation, 


“Very useful, compendious, and thorough Year Book. ... 
Indispensable to Public and Social Workers.”—The Scotsman. 





THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
35 & 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; and Edinburgh. 


“CORNHILL"” 


For JANUARY. Price One Shilling. 





CONTENTS: 
Western Wanpenrnos.—I. By Sir Arruur Conan Doria 
Guns anp Exp.osives In THs Great War. 
By Major-General Sir Desmonp O’Cautacuan, R.A.,K.C.V.O, 
Lorp Roperts: 
Hz Comzs! (In Memoriam) 
Boss BanapuR } 
Tue Op So.prer By Karuarine Tynan 
Witiiam Makepeace THackeray. Some Reminiscences, 1850-62 
By Sir Epwarp T. T'mackeray, V.C., K.C.B, 
Tue Poor Man’s Pia. By Professor L. P. Jacks 
Leaves Fyrom a Lawrer’s Casze-Boox: Tur Case or Esturr Pay 
By the Rt. Hon. Sir Epwarp Crarke, K.C, 
Orner ConrrisuTions: By the late Hon. Auexis Rocus, Sir 
Henry Lucy, Sir James Yoxautu, M.P.. Colonel G. F. 
MacMunn, D.S.0., G. W. Ersxine, 8S. P. B. Mats, and 
Mrs. Davip G. Rircurs. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


By Maup Diver 








THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. JANUARY, 1915. 


Eastern Battie Deeps: A Letrer From Russia. By Robert Crozier Long, 
Misisters 1s War Time. By Auditor lantum, 

Wit tHe War Env Mititanism? IL. By Archibald Hurd, 

Tux German States oF Mino. By E. C. Bentley. 

Gexmany's Pouicy toOwaRDs THB Untrep States. By Fabricius. 
Wuat I Fouwp Our tv tae House or a Genman Prince. 
EMIGRATION AND State Aip. By Sir Clement Kinloch-Cooke, M,P, 
Tux Morauiry or War. By W. 8. Lilly. 

Suakesruare’s Warriors. By Arthur Waugh. 

Womay, By Mrs. Huth Jackson, 

Wurman oy Wuirmay's Lanp, By H. Scheffauer. 

In Duyxink. By Alice and Clande Askew, 

Tur War tn tts Errect on Wonk ann Waces. By J. A. Hobson, 
Tue Basks anp THE War Crisis, By H. J. Jennings, 

Tue Histery oy THe War, 

His First Wire. By Walter Lennard. 


London: CHAPMAN AND HALL, Lamrrep. 


Now ready. Price 4d, Post free, 5d 





Telegrams: Bookmen, London. Telephone: Mayfair 3601. 


ATRIOTIC WAR SONGS AND POEMS for Fleet, 
Camp, and Country, by Various Auth ors. I ally compiled for the 
use of Men on Active Service, by M. A. A. L. 
Loudon: SPOTTISWOODE & CO., LTD., 75 > Lave, E.C, 
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THE MEDICI SOCIETY 


has, at Press, the mew Edition of its Prospectus. Several new and important Plates are 
announced, and the War having most seriously affected the cost of glass, wood, gold- 
leaf, etc., all Frame prices are revised, as well as many other prices passim. ll previous 
editions being cancelled, friends of the Society will avoid trouble and delay to themselves if 
they will hereafter use the new Edition only. 


Fully illustrated: price SIXPENCE, post free. 





The Educational Value of 


SCHOOL PICTURES 


is a discovery of the day. Every child in a room can be reached by one Picture at the 
same time. No single copy of a Book can do this. 


The National Portrait Series of the Medici Prints 


is published under the PATRONAGE OF HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS OF 
CONNAUGHT, and, by special permission of the Trustees, under the direct SUPERVISION OF 
THE DIRECTOR OF THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY, The Plates are printed 
in England, in the Colours of the Originals. 
*,* The annotated, illustrated, Catalogue will be sent post free on request. It contains particulars of some 24 Subjects, 
including the following: also particulars of frames. 
Dimensions below are of the Printed surface, inches: 
WATTS. EARL ROBERTS. 183x154. (Ready by Easter) ... se ©6158. net, 
GOYA. THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 19 x 14%. (Ready in January) 15s. 
Unknown. GENERAL WOLFE. 19x 154. (Ready in March) ... coe §=25S, 
ZUCCHERO. SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 19 x 154, will follow in June ... I5s. 


The following are published already :— 
ABBOTT. NELSON. 19x 16 cee see vee eee ove 15s. 
GAINSBOROUGH. WILLIAM PITT. 184x 15}... eos ove oe 15s. 
ZUCCHERO. QUEEN ELIZABETH. 24x19 ... bad san oo SU « 
Postage Extra: Sixpence per parcel. 


Besides the subjects advertised above, the best portraits of Wilberforce and Elizabeth 
Fry; Kings Richard II., Henry VIII., and James I.; Sir Thomas Gresham; Oliver 
Cromwell; Milton, Shakespeare, Carlyle, and Emily Bronté; and George Washington are 
already published. In preparation are Tennyson and Browning ; Huxley and Darwin. 

THE MEDICI SOCIETY is prepared to arrange to supply Plates in The National Portrait Series at a Special 


Educational Rate (substantially below the published prices quoted above) against payment by three consecutive 
terminal instalments. Full particulars on application, post free. These Orders must be for not less than Four 


Plates at one time, and must be for bona fide Educational purposes. 


PRIZE BOOKS 


A “prize” is, doubtless, a reward, but the control of the Titles of Prizes exercised by Headmasters 
proves their opinion to be that a Prize Book must be of a character calculated to reward the intellect of the 
reader. To what extent Headmasters have in the past overlooked the character of the paper, print, quality of the 
binding—and, even, the contents—of Prize Books, provided only the binding was sufficiently “costly” at sight, 
constitutes a sad chapter in Educational history. 

By universal consent no Books published in England have ever more truly fulfilled the ideal qualities, in 
every respect, to be looked for in a Prize than do 


The Riccardi Press Books 


The greatest School in the World—Z¢on—has proved this statement by commissioning a new “Leaving Book” 


from The Medici Society. 
Tue Riccarpt Press Books are issued in inexpensive bindings, but also in Vellum or—to order—in any 


style and any leather. 
But they are not only for the rich, nor yet for the Classical Scholar alone. PRICES range from FIVE 


SHILLINGS upwards. 
VirGiL or WALTER PaTER; CAESAR or TENNYSON; SHAKESPEARE or Lewis Carrow; are alike available. 


Lists post free; State if “The Classics,” or General Lists, alone, or all are desired. 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY, Ltd., 7 Grafton Street, London, W., or 63 Bold Street, Liverpool. 
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